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Arab nationalism 
and the Gulf: 

A historical review 

Reform and democracy 


Last part 


LIBERALIZATION IN the patriar- 
chal regimes of moat Arab Gulf 
countries Is inevitable. Liberalism 
here does not mean democracy In 
the Western sense but does mean 
that the Gulf regimes will have to 
take into account the growing de- 
mands of its educated class, who 
want to participate In the decision- 
making process, and share in re- 
sponsibility. They want to be con- 
sulted and not told. This educated 
class, on whom millions of dollars 
have been spent in providing 
schools, universities nnd scholar- 
ships abroad, is now a substantial 
proportion of the population. Over 
the past IS years it has been ef- 
fectively seduced by the lure of oil 
wealth. 

But now that the rich pickings 
are becoming scarcer — the bo- 
nanza has evaporated In the past 
three years or so — the educated 
class Is looking to assert itself in 
other ways. 

ft must be emphasized that the 
demand for a share in the 
decision-making process does not 
mean a share In government. The 
intelligentsia and the educated 
middle class do not seek to topple 
regimes. Rather they want a re- 
cognition of their 9tatus as legiti- 
mate representatives of the body- 
politic. They are neither competing 
with their ruling families nor 
threatening to replace them. Con- 
fronted with this gentle arm- 
twisting, the regimes will turn to a 
neopatriarchy and create a new 
system of participation for its edu- 
cated elite through which its opi- 
nions and energies can be 
channelled. 

However, there Is a widespread 
feeling that although the Gulf rul- 
ers have been aware of both the 
need to keep in regular touch with 
all strands of opinion and the 
necessity I or gradual movement 
towards appropriate forma of po- 
pular participation in government, 
they have made insufficient effort 
ana negligible adjustments In 
either respect 

.There are exceptions however. 
Kuwait's parliamentary democracy 
was a healthy sign, and one of the 
more ' brilliant Imaginative coups 
that Al-Saboh. the Kuwaiti ruling 
family, ever brought off. it had 
given the Kuwaiti regime a 
tremendous moral boost -Cnot least 
among ila partners In the GCC), 
despite the shaky security situa- 
tion inside Kuwait jtseir arising 
from the Irqn-lroq War. 

When the Kuwaitis suspended 
Ihelr parliamentary democracy for 
four years on the grounds of 
national security at the beginning 
of the Lebanese civil war in 1975, 
' it was discovered in due course 
that national security was not en- 
hanced while their diplomatic edge 
over their Gulf neighbours was 
lost. The National Assembly was 
restored in 1981. and Muslim fun- 
damentalists promptly scored suc- 
cesses In the subsequent elec- 
tions. The results 61 the 1985 el- 
ections suggested that voters had 
become fruslrated with the gov- 
ernment's economic and social 
policies. The chief beneficiaries 
ware a number of technocrats and 
Ahmed At Khatlb'a Arab National- 
ists, who had suffered setbacks In 
the previous elections : at Ihe 
hands of Ihe Muslim fundamental- 
ists, 

Kuwait's controversial par- 
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liamentary experiment was likely 
to reinforce the hand oi those is 
Saudi Arabia, Baharaln, Qatar, 
Oman and the United Arab Emi- 
rates who oppose the Implementa- 
tion of even limited forme of demo- 
cracy. In Saudi Arabia the conser- 
vative princes, the religious lead- 
ers and the heads of tribes are 
concerned not only at the reduc- 
tion of their own power that the 
creation of a "Majlis" Implies, but 
also with the possibility that politi- 
cal reform may precipitate de- 
mands lor the kind of social lib- 
eralization of which they disap- 
prove. 

it is hoped in due course that 
Bahrain will resume the par- 
liamentary democracy it esta- 
blished on becoming independent 
in 1871. This very democracy was 


By Rlad N. Ei-Rayyes 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr El-Rayyes is an Arab 
journalist and publisher, who is chairman of 
Riad El-Rayyes and Associates Ltd., a group 
of independent information consultants and 
publishers based in London. He presented 
this study at the Ninth International Sympo- 
sium on “The Gulf and the Arab World," 
which was organized by the Centre for Arab 
Gulf Studies at the University of Exeter from 
10 to 12 July 1986. 


rest of the Gulf States and more 
importantly will deny it any leaway 
to opt out from the demands Im- 
posed by Saudi Arabia in particu- 
lar, on the pretext of having to 
refer to parliament anything that 
the Kuwaiti government did not 
like. This excuse which was brill- 
iantly manipulated by Kuwait to 
preserve a modicum of Indepen- 
dent action outside the Saudi um- 
brella has unfortunately been lost 
for a long time to come. 

The problem of the Kuwait par- 
liament which led to its downfall 
was not only that it clashed with 
the government and subjected 
many ministers to the most rigor- 
ous grlllings day in and day out, 
exposing a 1 number of major short- 
comings and Inducing one minister 
to resign, as much as that it took 
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Saudi At Falsat 




Itself too seriously and befew- 
the true principles of ddnon}' 
as It should be practiced by aU •. 
rnocratic and constitutional sift: 
As a matter of fact, the Kim 
parliament had more real pev 
than parliaments In more t ! 
trenched democracies. 

What happened In Kuwait «fc? h ' 
not alter the tact that the Girffi 
'teliigentsla will carry on sdwg 
ing reform and liberalization ofh ' 
"one family rule” In each a .- 
every GCC country. The unfair 
ate result of this perseverancet 
the Gulf intelligentsia and ft i 
stubborness of the regimes In re . 
recognizing the writing on they* 
and clinging to absolute power*' 
drive a number of this intend . 
sla underground and would cue 
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Kuwaiti parliament: No longer the pride of At Sabah family 


instrumental In forcing the Shah to 
drop his claim on Bahrain as part 
of Iran and asserting Bahrain's 
identity. Democracy is contage- 
ous, and It Is hoped that the Ku- 
waiti experiment, in one form or 
another, will be taken up by the 
rest of the Guff. 

The rulers and elite of all the 
Gulf states thus face a dilemma. 
Over Ihe past decade most ac- 
cepted that they must gradually 
satisfy popular demands for a 
greater degree of power-sharing. 
They have realized, however, that 
as they accelerate the democrati- 
zation process, they will erode 
their own privileges and power, - 
But In the new climate of regional 
Insecurity and with the danger of 
Levantine tension In looting their 
. own peoples, the rulers know that 
If they abandon the goal of politl- 
■ cal liberalization they risk cowing 
the seeds of the very turmoil they 
wish to avoid. 

But the dissolution ■ of the 
National Assembly In Kuwait — . 
the only elected body In the whole 
of the Arabian Peninsula, on 3 July 
and for the second time In ten 
years, has put paid to any poss- 
ible changes through legitimate; 
and democratic means and by 1 
reasonable migrate liberal ci- 
tizens In the Gulf. The alternative' 
to this Is not only difficult to con- ' 
template but is obvious In Us rep- 
ercussions. 

By hfs decision the Emir of Ku- 


wait has effectively stripped his 
country oi the trappings ol demo- 
cracy by dissolving parliament, su- 
spending Important constitutional 
guarantees and curtailing the 
reedom of the press. This means 
that the clever ploy which l refer- 
red to as a "brilliant Imaginative 
coup of the Al-Sabah family, has 
come to an end. To resurrect par- 
lament again for the third time 
(the first In August 1876 In tha 
wake of the Lebanese Civil War) in 
the coming lew years would either 
result In the ruling family having to 
surrender their prerogative pow- 

E® , t0 U? ® , ® 0t6d constitutional 
body, which they could not dis- 
solve later at their whim, or It 
wouW be a rubber stamp par- 
liament that would carry neither 
weight nor credibility. • 

The official reasons for this act 
have very little to do with the real 
ones. But the end result of this 
Action -to that after six years alnoe 
the formation of the GCC, Kuweit 
nas now conformed to the ways of 
tberestof its members, as none 
of them has either an eleoted body 
or a permanent constitution. The 
mounting .pressure from the Gulf 
£ 8& H? Ara bla. In, parti- 

. Continued on page 19 


Bank Al Mashrek 



A NEW brand! of Al Mashrek 
Bank, which already, runs three 
other branches In Amman was 
opened at Shmelssnl last Mon- 
day, Immediately after the for- 
mal opening, the branch 
started offering eervlces to the . 
public. 

In conformity with advanced 
modern banking . techniques, 
computers have been ' 
P |a L ca< * ■ Jn the branch to 
link it with the other branches 
through, a central computer 
network. These computers will 
also facilitate the • branch's 
banking procedures and offer 
eervlces that comply with the 
most sophisticated operations. 

A free parking, area for clients 
Is available. 

Right from the start, a large 


number of ac ^ 0 g Jd&egf*) 
came to the branch an ^ 
depositing and 

m A| 0 Mashrek Bank's 
the best k^own^jka jj^' 


dan. Its good reputaUont^ 
known and It is menu.^ 
competent and expenv 
ffclals. In addition, the Daijj, 


ncialsT In addition, 
been a pioneer t J! 

direct communication ^ 

This is to facilitate ihe^ 
of tour branches and iw p 

drawal and deposit ofrnonw.. 
any branch. 

The opening 
attended by a 
naiists. traders, and pu»< ^ 


auenuau wy « H , 

nallsts. traders, and 
men who toured the 
the branch and were 
their functions, , 



Traditional medicine: 
New life for old remedies 
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Jordan 


Seminar on education 


AMMAN (Star) — Senior offi- 
cials are scheduled to meet 
in Amman from 21-26 
November under a UNDP- 
flnanced and World Bank 
sponsored seminar on 'Plan- 
ning and Mobilization of Fin- 
ancial Resources for Educa- 
tion.' 

The main objective of the 
seminar Is to provide the 
participants with the oppor- 
tunity to informally discuss 
ways to cope with the issue 
of management allocation 
for education. 

The seminar will deal spe- 
cifically with the question of 
the necessity of additional 
resources with respect to 
education. Middle East coun- 
tries have experienced signi- 
ficant progress In the educa- 
tional sector over the past 
two decadesi both quanti- 
talvely and qualitatively. But 


a review has clearly Illus- 
trated that there remain ma- 
jor objectives yet to be fully 
met. 

To maintain educational 
services at the present level 

— in the hight of the rapidly 
Increasing population rates 

— wilt require a greater In- 
vestment of resources In 
education. For there Is the 
need to increase school en- 
volvements. Present levels of 
spending on education are 
already straining a govern- 
ment budgets. 

Some of the participants* 
Include Mr Adane Belkacem 
(Algeria), Dr Ahmed Foud Al 
Shafeb (Egypt), Dr Issa Ibra- 
him (Jordan), Mr Talaa Dada 
(Lebanon) MrNuraddln Haji 
Hussein (Somalia), Mr Sayed 
Hasaan Saeed Suleiman (Su- 
dan) 


FOR A SUPERB MEAL 
THINK OF 

RESTAURANT AND TAKEAWAY 



European food and Oriental appetizers 

Daily from 12:30 - 3:30 and 6:30 - 11:30 

Granada Hotel bldg.- First Circle -Jabal Amman - 
s. ng ar Malhaa Hospital - Tel: 622817/638031 
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amelodyfor every TOAST I 

Enjoy the cozy atmosphere of our r 
./- NEW OASIS LOUNGE 
over your favourite drink... 

; Daily except Fridays ’ 1 " 

From 6,30 pm -10.30 pm n : . 
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: you'll enjoy. Value ydull appreciate 


Housing people in anticipation 
of population growth 
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By Ibtlsam Dababneh 

Special to The Star 

JORDAN HAS witnessed a rapid 
population growth in the last 30 
years. This in turn demanded an 
increase in the economic, social 
and educational sectors. The 
growth according to reports, in- 
creased trom about 600,000 per- 
sons in the year 1952 to over two 
million In 1979. 

According to a report published 
by the Shelter Unit at the Ministry 
of Planning, the total population of 
I Jordan Is expected to reach 5.260 
million if the present growth rate 
of 3.45 per cent continues. 

According to a study recently 
■ conducted by the Shelter Unit at 
the Ministry In co-operation with 
the Housing Corporation and the 
USAID, Engineer Mazen Farouka 
said that around 20 per cent of 
the total population are without 
any shelter (this class could not 
benefit from the housing program- 
mes announced by different pri- 
vate and public sectors, due to 
their low income — less than JD 
100). In order to provide shelter 
for all In general and for this class 
in particular, a new housing 
strategy has been adopted to 
re-organlze relationships currently 
exjsting between all housing cor- 
porations in the country as well as 
providing them with the required 
housing units, “There is a need for 
the participation of the private 
sector." Eng. Farouka stressed. 

The study clarifies the fact that 
the government support currently 
enhancing the housing programme 
is direct and indirect at the same 
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‘Most apartments are vacant' 


time. He pointed out that another 
study is now underway to prove 
how all housing institutions have 
been of benefit to the citizens in 
previous housing projects. A very 
successful example in providing 
housing shelter for middle-low- 
income class Is the semi- villas 
that are now under construction in 
the Zarqa area. The 400 semi- 
villas, to be built for Tea- 
chers Housing Association, is on 
area of 600 sq. mtr. with a total 
cost of no more than JD 13.000. 
The project Is expected to be 
completed by next year. 

The Shelter Unit has also pre- 
pared another report concerning a 
focus on the important steps to be 
taken in developing a housing 
strategy for Jordan. This Includes 


r 

the significance of the highel 
ancy rates, commonly obssr.-i 
According to the 1979 
about 12-15 per cent of erf 
pleted housing units were yaitj 

and were held by large Invest. 1 
and speculator builders. Surtij 
high vacant percentage is duel’ 
the high cost of apartments 
were sometimes in Ihe ranged ' 
JD 50.000 The report 
pointed out to the sources c? . 
funds invested In housing In hi 
recent years, amounted to Miff 
cent of the total lnveslmenb.t:. 
1979, the number of housnjiflj. 
in Jordan was 353,865. This 
increased to 425,000 by HAD 
large number of which are*#:;- 
houses. 
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King receives Iraqi message 

• His Majesty King Hussein last Sunday received a verbal 
message from Iraqi President Saddam Hussein dealing with 
Jordanlan-lraql relations and current situation In the Arab 
arena. 

The message was conveyed to the King by Dr Saadoun 
Hammadl, member of the Iraqi Revolutionary Command 
Council and speaker of the Iraqi National Assembly. 

Queen attends celebration 

• Her Majesty Queen Noor last Sunday attended a religious 
calsbratlon held at the Haya Arts Centre in Amman to mark 
the anniversary of Prophet Mohammed's birth. Director of 
the Amman Awqaf Department Saddlq Mouse, made a 
speech at the outset of the celebratloan voicing apprecia- 
tion to the Queen for patronizing the event. He expressed 
the hope that victory for the Arab and Islamic nations would 
be achieved through the efforts of His Majesty King Huss- 
ein. 


Getting 
to know 
Yugoslavia 

By Ibtlsam Dababneh 

Special to The Star 

"DAYS OF Yugoslavia In Jordan" 
is the theme of the exhibition that 
is being currently held at the Jer- 
usalem Hotel. The Yugoslavian 


exniDiiiun, aponaorea Dy Tuguaiav- 
ian-Jordanain Chambers of Com- 
merce has the aim of strengthen- 
ing and enriching relations be- 
tween the two countries by Intro- 
ducing new features of economic 
co-operation. "Jordan," according 
to one Yugoslavian expert, "Is not 
only a politically close and friendly 
country, but also, an attractive 
and promising economic partner." 

More than 50 Yugoslavian com- 
panies' are participating In the ex- 
hibition, which Is presenting some 
of the economic capabilities of 
that country to the Jordanian pu- 
blic. Goods exhibited are products 
ol various industries — food 
processing, agricultural and trans- 
portation equipment, electroma- 
chinery, textiles, garment, shoe In- 
dustries and furniture. 

In a press conference held last 
week, the organizers stressed the 
possibility of establishing Joint- 
venture projects between the two 
countries. They believed that Jor- 
danian businessmen are inter- 
ested in becoming familiar with 
Yugoslavian firms that are capable 
o' offering their technological 
wow-how In the field of food 
processing and production, Irriga- 
tion, water control, chemical and 
'©ether Industries. 

A representative of the Yugo- 
slavlan Airline (JAT), also briefed 
f 6 au dlence. He said that since 
i' o aB V «|AT has established a regu- 
lar airline between . Belgrade and 
^rnrnan. He expressed his deep 
hope that the number of flights be- 

the two i countries will in- 
crease. 

' ior M ni Na ^ r J Attalah'i general dlrec- 

■ lT0uri8tn Authority, 
"Ihe'hrnlW f : Plantation during 
hlf mT«l 6nf ®i r8nce - : He sa| d that 

■ JAT and Air 
'-Verv ffiSS r8 P r dsentative3 were 

‘■ ^reaSvSl 1 ^' U 1 . 6 two 8ld ® a have 

‘ c^ftS2 r ?!!.! nhari . 6 l. n 9. the existing 
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His Majesty King Hussein 


Prime Minister, Egyptian Speaker review 
relations 


• Prime Minister Zald Rlfai last Tuesday conferred In hie 
office with Dr Rlfaat Al Mahjoub, speaker of the Egyptian 
People's Council and the accompanying delegation to relew 
a number of Arab issues and bilateral relations. 

The meeting was attended by speaker of the House of 
Parliament Akef Al Fayez and Egyptian Ambassador in Am- 
man Elhab Wahbeh. 


SMALL FLAT FOR RENT 

Fully-furnished ground floor flat with private gate and garden. 
Located in the best residential area, between the 5th & 4th Circles, 
Jabal Amman. 

Consists of: Salon, dining rooifi, 1 bedroom, 1 maid's room, 
bathroom and equipped kjtchen. With central heating, colour T.V., 
telephone and car-park. '• 

Please call: 671509 
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Emirates is 
i comfortable, it’s like 
an oasis in the sky. 


Non-stop to Dubai twice aweek. ^ 

*■ . . , Sim.Frl 1500 MIS EK900 B737-S727 

Now you can fly to Dubai - Plus a fresh new attitude dubai-amman ’ • 

and beyond -with all the to Economy passengers -a !^L Jg - gL 

comfort and care of our special warm welcome and first-class 

international airline of the is so comfortable, it s like an ^ 

United Arab Emirates, brings oasis in the sky. ' iSZT lV 

Emirates. The International Airline of the United Arab Emirates. Contact Amman 678321 oipny Alik ule* bjfice. ■ 
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Traditional 

medicine: 

Venita Maudsley 

Special to The Star 

[N THE constitution of the World 
Health Organization (WHO), health 
Is defined as a "state of complete 
physical, mental and social well- 
being, and not merely the absence 
of disease or infirmity." Disease 
and pestilence have always been 
a scourge to the human race and, 
from the earliest times, man has 
endeavoured to find remedies and 
curses for the many ailments to 
which humanity has been sub- 
jected. 

Early man discovered which 
pfants were sale to eat and which 
were harmful. He also discovered 
that certain plants had curative 
properties for certain ailments. 
Over the centuries, -herbal medi- 
cine or 'folk medicine' has been 
practised In many parts of the 
world today. The science of phar- 
macy Is on ancient one. In Greek 
mythology. Asclepius. the god of 
healing, delegated the duty of pre- 
paring his medicines to Hygleia-' 
?he, in more modern terms, be- 
came his pharmacist. 

In ancient Egypt, there were two 
classes of physician -priests — 
one visited the sick, and the other 
remained in the temple to prepare 
the remedies for the patient. The 

r pr ? ctitioners also sepa- 
dulte ® <> f the physician 
a " d ,! h0 Pharmacist. During the 
a 0 0S ,n Europe, it became 
usua! for physicians to prepare 
heir own medicines but. partly due , 
to Moorish influence, the two , 
sciences again separated. j 


Its efficacy through the ages 
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Anatomy lesson In the Middle Ages 


B C to 1000 A.D. Vegetable 

ofnrSSr exracted fr °m indigenous 
plants, were mainly used. The 

Caraka knew 500 medi- 
cinal plants and Sasruta knew 
Ani 7 lal remedies were also 

i^l 88 ,he milk from var >- 
8S weH as minerals 
Hke sujphur. arsenic, lead, copper- 

SSS l H and 90,d - The Physicians 

““ 0 ?‘ 0d and Prepared their own 
HPB* drugs. Among those 
that later came to the West were 
cardamom and cinnamon. 


The Babylonians reft evidence 

somef^rf^?’ of ,he exis fence of 
SSJ2 . ot H^cifcaf code. The 

thal ° n o n ' Herod °tus, stated 
ImifJ 7 ® flb y [ onian was an 
amateur physician, and it was the 

street™ so SS.** 1 peopte K 
offer Ur 0 J ha ' paseera- by might 

cin T e h i s G MM of lndian ™di- 
cine is said to have started from 

By Mohammed Attlyah 

Mahmoud 

Special to The Star 

■ INDUCTED diseases and 
maladies, yel He founded rem- 
edies for every disease.’ This is 
what Prophet Mohammad Paace 
be upon Him’ revealed to us more 

• than 1400 years ago. 

However, the problem which 
confronted human beings during 
their early existence on earth was 
how to discover eflective medicine 
tor specific diseases or disorders; 

Ulr0 1 i| 9 h lhe strong relations 
with nature, man was able to 
make good use of its elements 
and applied Its rich and 'diversified 
resources to the .advantage of his 
own well-being. 

He -tried through the course of 

• Whfl Hie, though primitively, to 
tfrfl w much benefit from these el- 
ements Which sometimes, and by 
mere chanqe, gave gpod results. 

/ irater on, people began to classify , 
: G ® r ‘ 0l ( 1 types of plants or natural 
7 materials and to utilize them for 
. treatment And through the ages 1 
\ • ; wars able to develop a kind ' 
U- ;-9-i • SAwiyiBjig© or . awareness , re- . 
■• .gardinq diseases. They: gradually ! 
; ; ftSicK pro- 

^ In Mac field bntfl a . very ad- \ 
: , van^fd. stage was raeiji^Jd J ■ ■ '* 

i its i 

specific cofitribuiioriai to the tong ' 
march , of rnedlpaK knowledge, buH- :- 
. rfup apd lha.Al-jabjs .y^era to fact - . ^ 

• among these nations which 1 great* ■ 0 
ly contributed to ft. Before I prow- 1 S 
ecf In talking about Arab fnedtoine', .9 
i would [ike to clarify that Tam hot J 
;an « e$ei;t . In', this v field -• and my : P 

■ - •' i: ’hj 
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The Chinese apparently dBvised 
their own medical system, j n - 
of any recorded out- 
® d ® ‘"Wuences. The formal begin- 
ning of Chinese medicine can be 
traced to Fu Hsi, c.2953 B.C. 
Huang Tl, the Yellow Emperor has 

fhnr 0 M M 0 ? f TL? 9arded flS tha 3 “- 
nMhf nt?- 8 Ch nfl ' on whlch moat 
“tereture Is 

rounded, and this document Is still 

BES - » , a 9reat authority. 
Despite the fact that European 
medicine was introduced to China 
in tha early 19th century, the na- 
tive system is still widely prac- 
tised. Traditional Chinese medi- 


? a accfi p f8 ‘he doallstic theory 
of the Yin and the Yang. 

Western physicians have 
learned much from the Chinese 
for example, the faot that rhubarb 
which is high In Iron) Is an effec- 
tive treatment for anaemia. About 
a century ago. Western doctors 
began to use Chaulmoogra oil to 
treat leprosy, yet, Chinese physi- 

JS™ We £ ua[n ? ,his In ‘he 14th 
century. The herb mahuang, which 
has been adapted In the West for 

°L a8lhma anb re- 
toted disorders, has been used In 

China for at least 4,000 years As 

cold baths were 
used in China to reduce tempar- 

r 8 ' 18 inter0 ating to note 

that, in novel The Flame Treel 

of Thika, Elspeth Huxley de- 
£P b0s , ho ' v 1 th e unfortunate Bri- 
iQon ,C00nas ,n Kenya in the 
in mw h2h. l J equ ? lly ^rnersed 

SJ 9 *?* ,n . ,h e Western World. It 
conssts of the Insertion of metal 
needles Into lhe skin and underly- 




Ibn Sina 

JUS *JS3UB. The theory is that the 
Insertion of the needle, which can 

tht cm ‘ ,ong - wil1 effect 

toe distribution of tha Yin and the 

rang In the channels of the body. 

, J,! */ 8 ® d to be a commonly -held 
belief that all Ills, including sick- 
ness, were caused by evil spirits 
for example, psychiatric symp- 

fn^h T er ? °£ ce ‘‘reated' by drill- 
ing holes In the skull of the victim 
to allow demons to escape. This 
procedure was known as 'Irepan- 

iXP’ , skulls oi pre- 

toatorle dale have been found in 
Britain, France and other parts of 
Europe and In Peru. Apparently, 
the practice still exists among prl- 

SSlWf in Paris of Algeria, 
though It Is fast dying out. 

ronTr 0 ! 1 ? t , he non,a dic peoples of 
oMhp 'j^ 18 ’ rituals - for ‘he curing 

soute oMhf 8 H W8 5 as guid,n9 th « 
wor ri JJ h8 < 3 ead to ‘be next 
m=» d ‘. are Performed by a *sha- 

b\f frJnof- a !? te of ‘ranee induced 
admt K danc,n Q to the beat of 
eratom nt th ?, Mlddle Ea st, the lit- 
anri Pnn° f ^ e8 °PO‘amia, Egypt 
and Canaan depicts gods, heroes 


Traditional medicine: modern 

jn Arab society 

aroused my u«. ... . . ^ 


, and various other paopb -J 
»'U magical powersXk® ' 

I ‘Horn lo tmlEESl!** 

II ' 

i Tlio Muslim EmDlre uhu i 
^ ‘ended from Persia lo Soto^ 
tributud mainly to 
preparation of mSi 
drugs now In use are h' 
origin as well as such precS 
as distillation and sE? 
Despite the fact thatdieS 
l o time was often a seaitf ! 
the philosopher's store foi 
would turn all metals to m l 
thdt chemists were aider! 
find astronomers aatiolamr? 
Physicians of the eariyS-f 1 
empire made noteworthy 
Put ion to medical progress 1 
Arab surgeon, Abu Al Qafiv' 
Cordoba, wrote the first flasks 
book on surgery. [ 

It is a universally accepted^ 
that many aches and pains £ 
fered by the human race are p/ 
chosomatic and therefore cut!' 
healed by appealing totter:.' 
rather than by treating the boftf 
It is also a recently d teom- 
fact that people under stress^ 
more likely lo conlract physc . 
ailments, than those who arav 
tent and relaxed. A recent w* ' 
showed that recently tfros 
people and university students; 
ing alone had a much higher f* 
centage of illness than (hspopi* 
tion at large. It seems that slr»i 
can affect lhe body's natural t-\ 
mune system therefore teilf 
people more susceplblotopn; 
and Illnesses. t- 

In the 20th century, there bf 
been unprecedented leaps SH 
ward in the fields of <Saflno*sK| 
treatment of physical andmrff 
Illnesses. Despite this, falkntfj. 
cine Is, If anything, en|oylnga«i[ 
lease of life and the iwBf. 
which have been used to cef/ 1 
rles and passed down, (ft-J 
through families, are being w, 
mined by the medical 
Hopefully a comblnallon w «(- 
scientific and the tradWflndJr. 
lead to an enrichment of i™** 1 5 j* 


i—?* aaam limited. S/v; ^ . 

J e r .' to‘ s subject had aroused my j - "V • -J 1 ' 

curiosity and I feel.eaaer and an- ■ '• • *i ■ ■"*■■■ • v 

nn« 8 S? Hc .*2 wri,e about It. For A.V. 

?n JEEP Ve , d ,n ?n area which- • 

\n addl Ion to its lush and greeri . 

mountains, which were full of all 
tjjee of useful redolant plants, S L 

A peapie ’ who practised T'i' 
traditional Arab medicine and ex- ir'-’i 
celled at It. x 

Further, the people there anri i l^'-p 
mean Hebron. In the West' Rank - ' 
especially those who ||^ In the 
vH ages and have a direct contact 
w«h nature, rely g^" on Ara b 
traditional medicine.; - D £ 

.^toongThe plants which otow ^ 
there |s ‘he : ratiemary, :thvme flriri ‘ ' 

sss^i 

the^beaulifiil OfSur df 

nish olantA Ana lL_ it® Ore. 8 " ' Ihn ai 
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; : Saudi Arabia in 

■"mu ,a5 d r S k ast °ntohed 
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1 leaves and clalmn^lSS' ^ flre0n 
' far p,ant wae 

.. i.- V. •- - Dr Mfeh’al 
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right ulna. A middle-aged }- 
Abu Ayyash from Beit Unjjj :• 
ago In Hebron area, heated ajpj. 
bar on a keroalne healer uw. f _ 
become terribly rrtJJJ i; 
groBped my arm andfllari^ -. 
salng the bar gently agps 
wrist. { 


Three or four days f 

chronic pain oompl0l«y 
peered and lhe bone beflJJJ f- 
stronger. Mr Abu Ayyasn, 
the burning very sWjy , - 
been requested by the - 

cal authorities to run ft » 
orthopaedic ollnlc In Ihe^^. f 
Hebron: He declined to u [, 
offer because he dlsWked w & 
confined In a clinic. . Ji 


By Pam Dougherty 

Special to The Star 

SAGE, THYME, camomile and 
rose-htp — ‘bey have been used 
In health remedies In Jordan, and 
throughout the Middle East, for 
centuries. They have proven their 
worth, but can they withstand the 
impact of modern medicine and its 
laboratory-born drugs ? 

Not long ago, Dr Birgit Merahen, 
the curator of the Museum at Yar- 
mouk University's Institute of Ar- 
chaeology and Anthropology was- 
n't confident that they could. Fear- 
ing that the old herbal remedies, 
and the traditional Attars, or 
druggists, who mix them, might 
soon be a thing of the past, Dr 
Mershen and students Farha Gha- 
nam, Wafa Qutalfan and Nada 
Adub made an inventory of the 
stock of one of the few traditional 
druggists still working In Irbld. 

On visits to the shop of Ismail 
they bought samples of his goods 
and noted the Ingredients of hls 
remedies. They found that over 
200 Items can be on offer at the 
druggists though only about 50-60 
substances would be regularly on 
sale In a Jordanian shop today. 
They can include items for both 
medical purposes and what Dr 
Mershen calls magico-medical 
purposes — that is for Illness 
caused by supernatural forces as 
the evil eye. Some druggists also 
'stock traditional cosmetics, spices 
of all kinds, cleaning materials and 
Items related to agriculture, such 
as fertilizers and seeds. 

Remedies are made from whole 
plants or their seeds, leaves and 
stems and also from animal and 
mineral goods. The Ingredients are 
usually powdered and the remedy 
Is taken In the form of an Infusion 
which can be based on only one 
Hem or maybe a composite of sev- 
eral substances; the individual in- 
gredients are often widely known 
as used e.g; rose hip for colds or 
6age (mirameyah) for digestive 
problems but the druggist's spe- 


Museum counts the rich 
wares of the old Attar 
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A druggist may have up to 200 Items in stock 


Photo by Venita 
Maudsley 


cial skill lies In blending a variety of ern Western medicine. 
Ingredients. _ 


Remedy for colds has a total of 
eight Ingredients. Injuries, burns, 
skin problems, bladder and kidney 
ailments, Intestinal problems, all 
have their solutions. One particu- 
larly rich mixture containing 
amongst other things nutmeg, 
chrystsl sugar, parsley seed, ra- 
dish seed, cumin, coral, amber, 
senna leaves, cardomum and cin- 
namon, Is taken by both men and 
women to assure their sexual 
potency. 

These types of remedies can be 
found, with local variations, throu- 
ghout the Middle East and many 
can be traced back to the classic 
Arabic Materia Medica, which In 
turn, Is based on the Greek medi- 
cine that Is also the basis of mod- 


The druggist usually knows hls 
remedies by heart — and makes 
sure he keeps them to himself — 
but there are also some texts lo 
which he can refer. And, although 
their skills are ancient, the drugg- 
ist Is a relative newcomer to Jor- 
dan. Prior to this century, the Be- 
douin were the specialist plant 
healers in Jordan and their work 
was supplemented by that of a 
number of specialist village 
women, if they could not handle a 
patient's problems he or she might 
go to Damascus or to Palestine to 
consult a specialist there. 

As settlement in Jordan expan- 
ded, specialist druggists began to 
arrive to set up shops mainly In 
Amman and Irbld. They work as 
one element In the world of tradi- 


The Arab world looks for 
modern uses for ancient plant 
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By Wafa Amr medicine. Thus scientists were 

Special to The Star forced to grow certain types of 

QOD CREATED plants on earth hert> s- From then on, herb 
oe ore creating human beings or flawing became an Important re- 
animate. And there ia a reason. It source of agriculture. 

J because plants are the basic The Arab region is character- 
ise nutrition for all beings and ,z0d b Y th e big difference in Its 

wtnout them, there Is no life. geographical nature, environ men - 

Human belnn* tal and climatic conditions. This 

s| nce the dav 9 nf anlma,s big difference has led to the 

Pfone to diseases HowivBr W ml 6 Presence of a wide variety of 
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with herbs befors Lf ' aeasB8 availability of a variety of medlcl- 
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The hi e t« quantitatively and qualitatively In 
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UNIDO — which concluded that 
there are about 400 types of Inter- 
nationally known plants that con- 
tain medicinal herbs which are 
used for treatment purposes or 
used In nutrition. 

The Arab world has great wealth 
In medicinal herbs but most of 
these plants and herbs have not 
been studied or investigated In a 
correct way. Few attempts have 
been made in Egypt to extract me- 
dicine from the Khellai plant. Iraq 
participates in producing licorice 
essence whereas Sudan Is con- 
sidered as the main source of lico- 
rice. Sudan and India are the big- 
gest exporters of Sena and the 
former Is also an exporter of Ara- 
bic Gum. 

Also, Arab countries grow 
many medicinal herbs and plants 
which are utilized in the produc- 
tion of perfumes and for nutrition. 
But these have not been properly 
iftilfzect industrially but rather, is 
exported to the developed coun- 
tries at low prices thus having ad- 
verse effects on Arab economies. 
Utilizing plants In medicinal prepa- 
ration, no doubt, could yield 
enormous economic profits. 

In ACDIMA in Jordan, studies 
were mads of 27 products from 
medicinal plants. These were sold 
a9 preparations but it was discov- 
ered that their prices were very 
high. They could, of course, be 
produced from medicinal herbs 
available In the Arab world at very 
low prices due to the. fact that 
there Is an Increasing demand for 
these products. Jordan, for In- 
stance, pays huge amounts of 
money in hard currency to Import 
these products. 



Herbal remedies hold their 
appeal 

tlonal medicine, which also In- 
cludes traditional doctors who 
practise such techniques as caut- 
erization and blood-letting, and 
sheikhs who practise Quranic ma- 
gic and women herbalists. The 
doctors will often send patients to 
the herbalist with prescriptions. 
The herbalists buy the ingredients 
for their own mixtures from him or 
ask him to fill more specialist pre- 
scriptions. The druggist also 
stocks the special Inks and other 
materials which the sheikhs use 
when preparing amulets or hejab. 

Western medicine Is Increas- 
ingly dominant In Jordan, but there 
are a number of reasons why peo- 
ple still consult the druggist. 

Some simply prefer to buy what 
they have always had cheaply 
from the druggist than to face the 


cost of a doctor and a pharmacist. 
Others will consult the druggist if 
they have been to a doctor who 
has been unable to help them. For 
the mother of a family, healthy 
children are a sign that she is a 
good housekeeper, so a woman 
will do anything she can to keep 
her children healthy. She will often 
turn first to the familiar remedies 
that the druggist can provide on 
an informal basis, thus hoping to 
avoid the much more formal and 
public visit to a doctor which she 
may feel is an announcement of 
her failure to maintain her chil- 
dren's health. 

Dr Mershen and her students 
began their study because the tra- 
ditional druggist, though thriving In 
cities such as Damascus and 
Cairo, was a declining figure in 
Jordan. The results of their efforts 
can now be seen in a fascinating 
display In the Institute of Archae- 
ology and Anthropology Museum. 
A photograph of Mr Baibars shop in 
Irbld provides a backdrop to sam- 
ples of the druggists, ware, with 
their names in English and, Arabic, 
and lists of the ingredients, for a 
number of preparations. 

The work done at Yarmouk was 
meant to guarantee that the work 
of the Attar In Jordan would never 
be altogether lost but, as they 
worked, Dr Mershen and her team 
began to find interesting signs of a 
revival of Interest in this work. 
They discovered that some 
western-t rained doctors are will- 
ing to send their patients to the 
Attar for treatment for certain 
minor disorders and for chronic 
problems for which drugs are not 
suitable or perhaps Just not 
necessary. 

And, as in Europe and the Un- 
ited States, there are a growing 
number of educated Jordanians 
who are aware oi the dangers of 
excessive use of drugs and are 
turning back to herbal healing as a 
more natural way to good health. 


A Mahes practitioner 
shares her remedies 


Venita Maudsley 
Special to The Star 

MUTIAH AL Shlab pre- 
scribes and dispenses herbal 
medicines to, on the aver- 
age, five people per day, 
from her home In M&hls. Mu- 
tlah, born in the Mahls area, 
learned her art from her 
mother whom she says, was 
told It In a dream by a spirit. 

Every spring, she goes Into 
the fertile valley of Shu’ alb 
and collects many varieties 
of herbs, which she dries and 
stores to last throughout the 
year. She also collects the 
bark of a certain tree which 
grows there. She calls It 'Ha- 
san Beshl," which according 
to Mutlah, is a proven cure 
for various kidney disorders. 
She tells the story of a man 
who came to her, In very 
great pain, despite the fact 
that he had consulted many 
doctors and had taken a var- 
Ity of medicines for hls com- 
plaint. She gave him her her- 
bal remedy and within 24 
hours, five stones were emit- 
ted from hls kidneys and hie 
pain disappeared. 

Mutlah claims to be able to 
treat, . successfully, such 
wide-ranging ailments as 
headache, stomach disor- 
ders, for example, peptic ul- 
cers, muscular pain . like 
rheumatism, nerve pains and 
eye infections. She says that 
she has removed many fore- 
ign bodies, like miniscule 
particles of dust, from peo- 

g le's eyes with her tongue, 
he once cured a .man who 
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Mutlah al Shiab 

had consulted a number of 
doctors both In Jordan and 
the US of an eye Infection. 

Many childless couples, 
from Saudi Arabia, Syria and 
the West Bank, as well as 
from the rest of Jordan, 
come to Mutlah for her fer- 
tility formula which, she 
says, Is v?ry successful. For 
the man, she prepares a bev- 
erage of milk, honey and cer- 
tain herba; the woman's po- 
tion Is a little more personal 
and only divulged on private 
consultation. 

The payment she receives 
depends on the social status 
of the patient. She Is not se- 
cretive about her remedies?. 
She say 8 that doctors often, 
consult her and she Is happy 
to help them. None of her 
knowledge Is written down, 
It. la afi contained In her 
memory. Her three daught- 
ers and twoisone are not suf- 
ficiently Interested In her art 
to devote their lives to it: 
She says however, -that If 
someone with sufficient 
Interest comes along, she Is 
willing to divulge all so that It 
will not be forever losU ' 
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middl e east 

Despite pitfalls, Gulf 
economies could grow 

By Dana Adams SchmiHf 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 

Slar Washington Correspondent 

THE GULF slates wifi probably 
weather their current economic 

?!? S » l, P?/ ric ® s stabl,lze around 
to SI5a barrel or more. But 
weathering the crisis may also 
depend on carrying out economic 
and politrcal reforms and taking 
the crisis seriously. 

This is the message in the lead 
article in the current Middle East 
Journal by Shlreen T Hunters, a 
noted authority on the Middle East 
and Oil. who has Just returned 
tram an intensive visit to [he Gulf. 

Her outlook is grimmer than that 
of Fred Holliday, Professor of 
International relations nt (ho Lon- 
don School of Economic, who 
says that while Saudi Arnbia is m 
a reasonably good position ,' Ku- 
wait and (ho United Arab Emirates 
are ovon bettor 1 . Ho says tho Iasi 
two are 'expected to end this year 
with current account surpluses ' 

and wrlj be ready for a serious 
upturn in prices ’ toward the end 
or the decade. 

^^^ 9e L her ' bafiday believes 
that the decade of the 1990 s will 
be one in which, in the Gulf gen- 


3. Kuwait, unlike Saudi Arabia, has 
not drawn heavily on state res- 
erves except to deal with the 
stock market crash of 1982. While 
Kuwait has $70 to $80 billion in 


economy, a kind of hidden safety 
reserve. 

10. In the United Arab Emirates, 
there are Inter-Emirate tensions 
because Abu Dhabi, by far the 


reserves, much of that Is tied up In far the 

the capital of local banks which to ba " out 

are having a hard time, or In bad L h £ - and poor . 0r . sta es - 


v U p,u, iwuai uai lists wnicn 

with defies by lowering spending. S" 

Bahrain, is economically the Dubai, has been ifl for three years 
most vulnerable. The recession and Is often represented by his 
frustrates Its hopes of serving as three sons. Merchants complain of 
banking and finance centre for the lack of direction from the govern- 
buif. Some foreign banks have left m ent. Many of the plethora of 
. island. Bahrain deoends small banks in this rnnnln, 


Gulf. Some foreign banks have left 
the island. Bahrain depends 
heavily on annual budget support 
of $150 million from Saudi Arabia, 
but nonetheless, ran a deficit of 
SI 23 million for 1984 and about 
the same amount for 1985. 

5. Qatar oil Income has been cut in 
naif. Tho government reduced im- 
ports by 20 per cent. 

6. Oman has been less badly hurt 
than others by the drop in the 
price of oil because it is not limited 
by upec production quotas. How- 

At/nr lic^al 


II . w ‘ piwmura 01 

small banks In this country have 
merged or gone out of business. 

11. The three northern states 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and Bahrain 
tend to polarize against the two 
southern states — UAE and 
Oman, The leading commercial fa- 
mllies of Dubai, which is part of 

'i bave 0,d and 9°°d relations 
with Iran, as does Oman. 

. Mrs Hunters ends with a warn- 
ing that the level of threat to the 
future of the Gulf could be raised 


Si/w 
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1. Change, he notes, has not been 
revolutionary except In the cases 

and *ran. Elsewhere tradi- 
tional rulers still reign. 

2. While three quarters of th*» nn 
Delation now live In towns (excfpi 

enter 8 Sfe S m° f ri 0man wWch did not 
enter the modern era until 10701 
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Interviewed after her article ap- 
. peered Mrs Hunter said that the 
recent upturn in Ihe price of oil 
' i W ? s ^ B L a soothing balm, but that 
•Internal threats to Gulf economies 
* government® persist. Some 
points made in her article — eco- 
nomic', political and soclaF — are 
as follows: 
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1. Alt the governments must ost 
th ? hablt 0( Protending they 
•.face only, consolidation and eco- 
nomic rationalization, ' and come to 
gnp? with what Is really, an wo- 
np/plc recession. If not a depres- 
sion. CflllAoH hu tlu. -I 


jja., wuivir nas oeeji running a de- 
ficit sfnee 1682, could for fhe first 
time since the 1980's, go into ihe 
red In Ihe next two years If. it con- 
llnues ■ at Ihe present rale. , This 
was $25 billion In. 1985, Stale res- 

aruan nl fficn 1 . ”... 
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A Bodyguard of Lies 
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to supply Iran with arms r,„d aparr parts 0 
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grave' * sin' "of mmnnTTi US ‘ ,n )' mon - a 9 a ' nsf committing Ihe ! 
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consenuencGs^ i^!»|l!- S,0n . boca, . ,se we shudder to think of tfc 

that does nnt C ' ans 1J,Vl) '* ,hQir wn Y < ln creating a worti 

mai ooes not tiave any moral principles. 

that tcTsorm! nniiHr* 8 by Mr Rei| 9 an only help confirm however, f 
toaether Wp Sfi S?™’ morallt i' and politics do not indaadgo 
mlnlna of Nk*n^n C * e k S u 1 ^ 00 * t,le invasion of Grenada, or me 
case whpro afl 8 /? ua ? harb ours, or we can cite the spy-swo j 
ter the deal ad n>mlstration kept Insisting, even af- ; 

add to this oTlm ifLt l °»i e A Cf ’ ,hnt no dGal was P° s3iblel ' 
3 grim list, the American involvement In Lebanon. 

Churrhiii’I 6 0xn,,, Pt R of Reagan’s adherence to 
of lies rnJfii!? rU . th s,1 ° uW bu prelected with a bodypm 
week ’h he wako °* Rc!iK Jbn's address to his nation fast 

world to ° 1 , . ,0r a «. who lies been urging the whrfe 

a vear nno q C °!- rai1, ls n,so Rungan who described Iran only 
tfan of S?n? . an ° ut nw stafe • run by the strangest cdtec- 
vent of »hu .! u,, ? s anri HQUHlIfl criminals since the at- 

ade to rrS«ti l ?. rB,cfi .. 11 is 81,80 B®«tl*in who pioneered a ens- 
would nn?? n terror ism, affirmlnn *»t ovory occasion that He 
would not deal with thorn uJKlur any condition. 

howev^^iK 00 " 1 ^ 1 ^ stfltomnnt in Mr Reagan’s address, 
is oolnn »« 8 hL. on f. w,10rw that supplying Iran with aims 

Contrlbnfn n a 5P ,mwtl ^ tli«* Mkldlo East and would ^ 

are not lnM?r, n 1' n ^u n 0MfI to the- Iruu-lmq war. As laymen wto 
we CRi>rvu U I PfJU i w . tb ,,M! Acuity lo undorstnnd contradrctioas. 
war is nninn^Pk f lbsorb llow supplying arms to one side in* 
ports that *!, ° he p ni:hiovt ’ puuciJl Thoro wore persistent ra- 
loss In h.Ln auporpowurt; iliri nut euro nbout Ihe continued 
endanofl^ T" ,v . os 1,1 lhw wnr huemmo the war does nd 
Reaofln'q oh!? n c,foli t& of nny of tho two superpowers. W 
Is viewed aB f mG 10 confirm this; perception, because he 

citizens JS,f oru or,ly ,or Mi® snluty of n handful of American 
citizens, while many other pcoplo go to ruin! 

quesltarfna I°J Q n ^PonsIWu supurpowur is also called into 
capacity ns n. f0 ?iV of ll,ls snd rdlnlr. A superpower acting 
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Pie Whether M Gf D aboVG Mw aefety and security 0,0,, |f J?' 
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of Its dH7flnl d K thQ perception that It bought freedom for 
States and SeH, . n S arma t0 a country hostile to theU^ 
both the Irnn? 93 ^ 3 ? 01 ' - ^ 111011, ,n rhe process, to the misery, 
troubled sltelt1£ d , rfln iu n P 0O P |e - Instead of adding fue on tte 

5t Q f2 n , ln 1L tt10 Arabian Gulf, the US should^ 
pllsh peace 6 n he d,8 P ute or should have tried to accofl 
M . Peace between the two warring countries. 

andflb Arah i!? r ® eB I a8 ,be ultimate enemy of the Arab 
could ever^Hnno ?° nvince himself even for a second that 
go-between 1n P ?hi fro, D. Ifa histori c anti-Arab role. Senj^ 
and 8UPDMn!?i hP med| ation efforts between Iran audit 1 
aggrS y hi!™ 3 _ t0 b ?"..!«™el bus nol 

ia 
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Brazil: Profile of Latin American ‘super-power’ 

n.. nol Aialam ... “ “ 


By Robert Del Qufaro 

Compass News Features 

LONDON — During its last 20 
years, Brazil has taken giant steps 
towards a place with the world's 
leading economic powers. South 
America’s biggest country extends 
from dense tropical forest that 
drains into the Amazon river in the 
north to lush and temperate gras- 
slands in the south where frost, 
sometimes even snow, glistens on 
the pasture in July and August, 
the southern mid-winter. 

Its surface is abundant with cof- 
fee, soya, cocoa, wheat, rice, no- 
ble woods, oranges and other tro- 
pical and temperate fruits. 
Beneath it, the Brazilian cornuco- 
pia offers gold, diamonds, tita- 
nium, coal, uranium, bauxite, tin, 
copper. Iron, petroleum, gas and 
many other natural resources. 
Brazil boasts the eighth biggest 
gross domestic product In the 
world, and has branched out far 
and wide. 

A passenger hailing a Volk- 
swagen taxi in Nigeria likely as not 
will board a vehicle made in Brazil. 
A cook preparing a chicken In 
Saudi Arabia may well find that it 
hatched out on a Brazilian poultry 
farm. A strategist assessing Li- 
bya’s military strength has to 
reckon with Col. Qadhafl’s ar- 
moured cars bought from Engesa, 
Brazil’s main armaments com- 
pany. A Japanese constructor 
looking for steel at a keen price 
might well choose girders from 
Brazil's modern smelters. An Am- 
erican travelling with a short-haul 
feeder airline may look down on 
Iowa or Vermont from a turbo-prop 
Bandeirants built by Brazil's Em- 
braer aircraft company. 

A prime reason why Brazil's in- 
novative and tenacious officials 
and traders are expanding tradi- 
tional exports of primary materials 
arid developing ranges of indus- 
trial goods for sale abroad is the 
country's monster foreign debt. It 
stands at about $105 billion, the 
biggest in the Third World, and re- 
qu |res annual service payments of 
about $11 billion. 

. To 0arn 80 much hard currency 
for debt service, an outstanding 
performance (Brazil earns 
about $23 billion a year) Is only 
Pan of the battle. Also necessary 
is comparatively low expenditure 
on imports, Brazil’s performance 
5J5 8 r0 9 ard , too, is Impressive. 
I( ? ta [ a nnual outgoings are down 

rLS5Si U ^ bllllon » duQ largely to 
Auctions of spending on the 

Sum ' m ° n the import b,tl ~ pe “ 

• Fuel alcohol distilled from Bra- 


zil's sugar cane — the sugar is a 
mere by-product now — powers 
more than 70 per cent of the 
country's automobiles; some of 
the biggest hydro-electric dams in 
the world generate cheap electric- 
ity; drilling rigs pump oil and natu- 
ral gas from under the Amazon 
jungle and the South Atlantic off- 
shore. The recent tumble In world 
oil prices is a further blessing for 
Brazil In this sector. 

The country now produces 
about half the energy it uses; less 
than 20 years ago, it met barely a 
fifth of Its energy needs. As of the 
end of February, when the govern- 
ment reined In prices and wages 
with a surprise package of con- 
trols, Brazil even dampened the 
fire of the inflation dragon that 
consumes so many Third World 
economies. It was running at 
about 240 per cent a year, but the 
recent rate is under 40 per cent, 
good going for such a volatile eco- 
nomy. 

The government’s bright eco- 
nomic team also is preparing 
ground-breaking moves In the 
drive embraced by many Third 
World nations to reduce foreign 
debt repayments. A cornerstone 
of these is likely to be a demand 
to the creditor banks and govern- 
ments that Brazil should remit no 
more than 2.5 par cent of its GDP 
in debt service. At present it pays 
about 3.8 per cent. 

Yet most Brazilians scarcely ap- 
pear in this triumphant picture. 

The military government that 
stepped down in 1985 after 21 
years of rule had eagerly ac- 
cepted the advice of Its civilian 
ministers, and of business in the 
developed world, that Brazil 
should advance by massive 
spending on Infrastructure and on 
expansion of Its export sector. 
The accompanying neglect of the 
majority of Brazilians was com- 
pounded by another aspect of the 
military regime’s economic policy 
— heavy borrowing abroad in or- 
der to finance development, rather 
than tighter taxation at home so 
as to channel wealth created In 
Brazil towards Investment within 
the country. 

So the wealthy in Brazil, includ- 
ing foreign Investors there, were 
even better able than is usual In a 
Third World country to send ass- 
ets abroad into hard-currency in- 
vestments, rather than buy shares 
In job-creating enterprises in Bra- 
zil. Also siphoning away the coun- 
try's wealth, to a much greater ex- 
tent than the government hoped, 
was a rapid growth of interest 
rates on foreign borrowings, 
caused by market forces in the 
developed world. 



Meanwhile, during the military’s 
21 years, the population of Brazil 
more than doubled, from about 85 
million to about 133 million, creat- 
ing a demand for jobs in excess of 
expectations. This perilous deve- 
lopment is being worsened by the 
expulsion of millions of poor fami- 
lies from the land as ranchers and 
plantation owners set up or ex- 
pand mighty tracts of real estate, 
many of which are little more than 
speculations designed to make a 
profit as land prices rise, rather 
than grow-food or employ labour- 
ers. 

Robert Del Qularo Is a London- 
based freelance writer on Latin 
America who travels frequently 
to Brazil. 
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Ambitious Kumgang project — 
Seoul reveals the dangers 
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'If destroyed, 2-3 million metric tons of water could be released' 


' AMMAN (Star) — The deci- 
sion by North Korea to 
proceed with the ambitious 
Mr. Kumgang dam project 
has drawn sharp protests 
from South Korea authori- 
ties. 

At a news conference, 
South Korea's Minister of 
Construction Mr Lee Kyu-hyo 
pointed out, ‘the gigantic 
North Korean project will 
reverse the flow of the upper 
stretch of the Pukhan River 
and cause terrible distur- 
bances In the ecological ba- 
lance In the east central part 
of the Korean peninsula, In- 
cluding the Kumgang-San 
(Diamond Mountain) and Mt 
Sorak.' 

The dam, he further 
revealed, if completed, will 
be able to unilaterally control 
the water volume of the 
downstream of, the Pukhan 
River, seriously affecting the 
power generations of South 
Korea's five multi-purpose 
dams — Hwachon, Chongpy- 
ong, Chunchon, Unlam, and 
Pattang. 

So far, North Korea has 
turned a deaf ear to the 
Seoul administration's analy- 
sis of the dangers the dam 
would pose to the ecology 
and security of that oountry. 
They have refused to take 
any positive step to halt the 

8 reject but rather harp on 
iq preposterous allegation 
that the construction of the 
dam will not cause any In- 
convenience or damage. 

Furthermore, Pyongyang 
has categorically rejected, 
the principle that the use of 
the' source of a river that 
• flows from the North, to the 
South must be subject to 
coneultatlon between ; the 


two parties Involved. This Is 
an ample proof to South 
Korea that a sinister scheme 
lies behind the Kumgang- 
San dam. Its real purpose 
has nothing to do with the 
peaceful use of national 
land. 

Tha Republic of Korea's 
Armed Forces, after a careful 
study of the military Implica- 
tions, has come to the con- 
clusion that the dam poses 
grave threats militarily. For if 
the dam collapsed due to a 
natural calamity or was arti- 
ficially destroyed, the result- 
ing floods would not only Im- 
peril the survival of the 15 
million Inhabitants in the 
Han-Gang River Valley In the 
South, but would also vir- 
tually isolate the Armed For- 
ces units deployed north of 
the river, thereby seriously 
threatening their defence 
function. 

South Korean authorities 
are particularly alarmed be- 
cause a dam which cah be 
made a means of holocaust 
Is In tha hands of the North 
Korean Communist regime. 
This government has on 
many occasions displayed Its 
aggressive attitude by en- 
gaging In the following: the 
fratricidal Korean war; the 
construction of Invasion tun- 
nels beneath the demilita- 
rized zone; repeated infiltra- 
tion of large numbers of 
commandos and armed und- 
ercover agents Into the 
South; the terrorist bombing 
In Rangoon, Burma In 1933. 

Water,' as a weapon of 
mass destruction has rarely 
been used In history. How- 
ever, water offensive, has 
sometimes decided the out- 
come of a number of major' 


battles and wars. And taking 
Into consideration previous 
experiences, South Korea is 
deeply worried over the milit- 
ary and strategic motives im- 
plicit in the fact that North 
Korea's Ministry of the Peo- 
ple's Armed Forces le in 
charge of what they claim to 
be a hydroelectric power sta- 
tion project. Troops are on 
active duty on a project 
whose details are completely 
wrapped In secrecy. As an 
example, Pyongyang has pu- 
blicly asserted that it has 
assigned 150,000 troops on 
active duty to economic 
development projects. 

With the view of the fragile 
peace existing between the 
two Koreas, It Is obvious that 
the North has hidden mo- 
tives behind the pushing 
ahead with the Kamgang- 
San dam project. It Ib a com- 

B lete uneconomical proposl- 
on taking Into considera- 
tion North Korea's bank- 
rupt economy. South Korea’s 
emphasis Is on the fact that 
If 20 million tone of water 
held bpek by the dam were 
suddenly released, a a much 
as 2.3 million metric tons of 
water per second would tum- 
ble into the Pukhan-Ga'ng 
River hitting Its valley with 
tha force of a nuclear explo- 
sion and completely Inun- 
dating the greater Seoul 
area. 


The South , Korea govern- 
ment has therefore called on 
North Korean In the Interest 
of genuine desire to ease 
South-North confrontation 
and tension., to .cease the 
construction of the dam so 
that a national danger can be 
avoided. 
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US arms shipments to Iran: 

Now the whole story 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 

Star Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON — In a daring and abso- 
lutely secret operation President Reagan 
has supplied Iran with a limited but impor- 
tant amount of arms. Just how much and 
how important no one outside the pre- 
sident's immediate circle knows yet. He did 
it using the National Security Council as his 
personal instrument because the coucil is 
not under obligation to report to the Senate, 
and he substantially excluded George 
Shultz, Caspar Weinberger, CIA Director 
Casey and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
oi Staff. 

Mr Reagan has done so, thereby flouting 
his administration's vaunted neutrality in the 
Iran-lraq war, and his obligation to mod- 
erates of the Arab world, notably Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia and Jordan, for two reasons: 

1. In hopes of turning the regime of the 
ailing Ayatollah Khomeini or its successor 
away from terrorism and towards peace 
with Iraq and friendship with the United 
States of America. 

We just don't know yet whether he made 
any headway towards achieving this major 
objective. The old man himself remains in- 
scrutable. but we do know that in July of 
last year he gave orders to his foreign po- 
licy staff to try to diminish Iran’s Isolation. 
And we suspect that there is a subtle, well 
covered up struggle between the heir ap- 
parent Montazari, sometimes called a radi- 
cal in his extreme anti Americanism, and 
Hojatollslam All Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani, 
speaker of parliament, sometimes called a 
moderate, who leads the diplomatic offen- 
sive intended to diminish isolation. The for- 
mer is more of an ideologist, the latter more 
of a pragmatist. 

We also know that deeply burled in the 
former imperial army and in the remnants of 
the middle class lies a reservoir of goodwill 
towards the United States as the ultimate 
guardian of the Gulf, and fear of the Soviet 
Union as the ultimate foe. 

2. To try to persuade the Iranians to ob- 
tain the release of American hostages held 
by religiously motivated terrorists In Leba- 
non. The Shia guerrillas known as "Jihad," 
meaning holy war, and probably other religi- 
ous group based in the Syrian -occupied 
interior valley of the Bekaa, are more In- 
amed to listen to direction from Tehran than 
tram Damascus. 

The Jihad has in fact disgorged three 
hostages apparently In direct correlation 
win delivery of US arms. Three more are 
believed held by other religious groups. 

The outcry, even from top Iranian authori- 
ties, that has greeted disclosure of this op- 
eration, has undoubtedly squelched hope of 
Setting more hostages released now. But 
the long term political consequences remain 
£ be seen, depending, perhaps, on whether 
President Reagan manages somehow to 
continue his "goodwill" gestures towards 
'ran, if he eucceeded on this level, if, for In- 


stance he managed to get word sent to 
Iran at this late date the $500 million which 
the Shah s government overpaid for wea- 
pons, returned to Tehran, or some weapons 
ordered and paid for by the Shah, but never 
delivered, and the Iranians responded not 
only with freed hostages but with general 
co-operation, then he would in good time be 
hailed for his brilliant insight, his courage, 
his understanding of the Middle East. You 
have to consider the geopolitical side of the 
situation, the fact that Iran lies between the 
Soviet Union and the Gulf and consider its 
oil and its proximity to the Indian Ocean and 
the Indian subcontinent. Geopolitlcally Iran 
is far more important than Iraq. 

But in fact the president is being exco- 
riated by half the world — Arab govern- 
ments and spokesmen, European govern- 
ments (except Britain) and the British press, 
and almost all the voice of public opinion in 
the United States, even those considered 
his best friends. Even the charm of his voice 
and personality on television have not been 
enough to turn the tide. He must wait now 
for time to be the ultimate judge. 

Let us look at some of the fascinating 
facts of what happened. It Is amazing that 
the secret was held so long — 18 months 
— and would still be held if a pro-Syrian Le- 
banese weekly, Ash Shirra, and speakers in 
the Iranian parliament, had not given away 
some of the story. Also Danish sailors have 
told about shipping military supplies from 
Haifa to Bandar Abbas. And the remarkable 
role of Israel in promoting this opening to 
Iran has been disclosed. Certainly Israel 
would like to see Iran strengthened against 
Iraq so that Iraqi manpower and treasure 
will not soon again be turned against Israel. 

According to unimpeachable sources the 
US contact with Iran goes back to meetings 
between an Iranian expatriate businessman 
and a consultant to the National Security 
Council, Michael Ledeen. Ledeen had been 
asked to talk to the Iranians more than a 
year ago by Robert C. McFarlane, then a 
senior advisor to President Reagan, McFar- 
lane believed closer relations with Iran were 
possible. 

This businessman, Manucher Ghorbanifar 
had been recommended by Israeli officials 
who had for years maintained covert deal- 
ings with Iran. 

At meetings attended by Ledeen and Is- 
raeli officials including David Klmche, Ghor- 
banifar proposed as a means of establish- 
ing trust on both sides that the Iranians 
consider obtaining release of American hos- 
tages held In Lebanon by Shia religious 
groups, and the United States consider 
sending some military spare parts ship- 
ments to Iran. 

By September 1985, a deal on these lines 
was made, and the first two shipments were 
sent to Tehran, a short time before the rel- 
ease of Rev. Benjamin Weir in September of 
1985. But only after the Iranians had first 
sent a cheque for $10 million for the spare 


parts, and the cheque had been returned to 
the Iranians with a note that the US was not 
interested in payment so much as release 
of the hostages. 

U.S. sources say the parts could have no 
effect on the outcome of the war, that they 
consisted of defensive systems like antiair- 
craft batteries, anti-tank weapons and ra- 
dar. and parts for the F-14 Tomcat lighter. 

After Weir's return President Reagan 
Telephoned Prime Minister Shimon Peres 
with thanks for Israeli co-operation. The Un- 
ited States was to replace the weapons 
that had been forwarded from Israel to Iran. 
Some of the shipment was in C-130 US 
transports, flying via Portugal, and some In 
Danish ships sailing for Haifa to Bandar Ab- 
bas. 

When release of additional hostages did 
not follow the shipments, President Reagan 
found himself profoundly In disagreement 
with Secretary of State Shultz and Secret- 
ary of Defence Weinberger. Both urged the 
president to drop the whole thing. But Rea- 
gan preferred the advice of Admiral John M. 
Poindexter who had replaced McFarlane as 
National Security Adviser and head of the 
National Security Council. 

After signing in January of this year an 
executive order calling for secret contacts 
with Iran and waiving regulations that 
blocked arms shipments to Iran, the pre- 
sident approved a trip to Iran by McFarlane 
accompanied by Lieut. Cot. Oliver North of 
the National Security Council staff. North 
had supervised earlier shipments and had 
been involved in shipments to the Insur- 
gents In Nicaragua as well as other secret 
operations. 

They flew in May in a cargo plane carry- 
ing additional spare parts, who they met in 
Tehran remains somewhat mysterious but 
they do not appear to have reached the 
level of Rafsanjani. In fact the Iranians 
seem to want to ridicule the missions, re- 
porting that the mission arrived with a cake 
in the shape of a key and a Bible auto- 
graphed by President Reagan. 

McFarlane mistakenly imagined all the 
hostages would be released by the time he 
landed in Tehran, and that he would discuss 
ending the war with Iraq and future US-lran 
relations. But the Iranians first wanted to 
talk about getting release of 17 Iranian ter- 
rorists imprisoned for bombing the U.S and 
French embassies in Kuwait. 

The US sent more arms and parts in July 
and the release of Rev. Lawrence Martin 
Jenco followed. In response to yet another 
shipment David Jacobsen was released in 
late October. That's when the leaks to a Le- 
banese magazine occurred, and what hap- 
pens next Is much in doubt. Treasury offi- 
cials say US and Iranian financial officials 
met two weeks ago in the Hague to discuss 
possible return to Iran of $500 million for 
overpayments by Iran in 1981 for the host- 
age settlement of 1979. 


Secret arms shipments to Iran 
arranged by Israel 


• ■ By Muna Hamzeh 
:Star Washington Correspondent 


THE First White House authorized 
u ar ^ 3 delivery to Iran was brok- 
, fej' ab Israeli arms dealer through 
rf ™ or Iranian army officers engaged 
fl.f Power struggle with radical revo- 
lutionary guards. , 

^^ordlng to a front-page article In 
-Washington Post 19 November; 
SSi ,ra °ll MW 1 * dealer Is Yaacov Nlm- 
: rJi^.^Klmllllonalre Who was first 
the Iranian officers In 
Unidentified Israeli sour- 
1 Da I p d8tthat Ntmrodl went to 

• th« m ^?he, then deputy chief of 
■ mnn D°f ?ad > who ,n turn went to Shi- 
When Peres told the Wh- 
' ,r *!SS^S * apouf . .:fha [Iranian request 

‘ - ^"l^foan arms sales be re- 

:. huPSn 1 White .House refused, 
HmiiSfrS oc * : to. supply Iran with 


.'waoi to. supply Iran with 
■: "W quantities of : military equip- 


ment In return for the release of Am- 
erican hostages. 

One unidentified observer told the 
Post that by bypassing both the Pen- 
tagon and the CIA and allowing Itself 
to be used by the White House, Israel 
compromised Its sovereignty. “It . Is 
like Israel has become Just another 
federal agency," the observer said, 
“one that Is convenient to use when 
you want something done quietly. 

In his lengthy report, Glenn FrankeJ 
also reported that Nimrod! is an old 
hand at selling arms to the Iranians. 
In the 1960’s, he was Israel s defence 
attache at the Tehran embassy and 
maintained close working relations 
with the Shah and with senior Iranian 
military leaders. These close ties con- 
tinued even after Nl^rodl left the 
government. Yet despite hla Identifi- 
cation with the Shah, Nlmrodl report- 
edly played a major role In conducting 


secret sales of military equipment 
and spare parts to Khomeini’s Iran 
during the early 1980'a — at a time 
when Israel was strongly denying 
such sales took place. 

Israeli sources told the Post that 
the Israeli armB shipments to Iran In 
the past 18 months included hawk 
ground to air-mlsslleB, spare parts for. 
F4 Phantoms and F14 Tomcats, side- 
winder air-to-air missiles, two anti- 
tank missiles, ammunition and spare 
parts for tanks and artillery, it still re- 
mains to be seen how. many of these 
shipments were authorized by the 
White House. 

In addition to the American connec- 
tion, Israel appears to have profited a 
great deal from Its arms sales to Iran. 

It was reported Iri the Post that since 
1981, Israeli arms sales to Iran have . 
probably exceeded $50 million a year. , 
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South Africa: 
Allan Boesak 

IN AN answer to strident complaints 
from the government that South 
African priests should stick to the spiri- 
tual sphere, Reverend Allan Boesak 
has this to say, 'Afrikaaner national- 
ism Is unthinkable without the Dutch 
Reformed Church, so It Is hypocritical 
of them to say we are meddling in po- 
litics’ 

The death knell is tolling for the 
demise of the apartheid regime. And 
the recent American Congress vote, 
has further hammered nails Into the 
racist coffin. 

Much as the authorities would like 
to stamp on it, the church Is, and has 
played a vital role In serving as a bea- 
con to blacks and coloureds in the 
struggle to dismantle the Pretoria re- 
gime. 

Prominent among the religious 
leaders Is Reverend Dr Allan Boesak, 
who is regarded as the ’most magne- 
tic of the new breed of turbulent 
priests challenging the moral con- 
science of South Africa's ruling white 
tribe of Afrlkaaners'. 

Born In 1946 at Kekamas In 
north-eastern Cape Province, Dr Allan 
Boesak had his first taste of apartheid 
at the age of seven, when hla late fa- 
ther attempted to buy him a cool 
drink on a hot day. The shopkeeper 
calmly Informed them that the drinks 
In the refrigerator were only for wh- 
ites. 

His early education was in theology 
which he took, first at the University 
of Western Cape and later, at the 
Kampen Theological Institute In Hol- 
land. He returned to South Africa 
when the Soweto uprising broke out 
In 1976. This marked a profound 
turning point In his early political edu- 
cation. 

Allan Boesak gained international 
prominence when he was recently el- 
ected aa the leader of the mixed race 
branch of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. This church has wielded 
tremendous political clout In South 
Africa since It proclaimed that 'apar- 
theid Is justified on Biblical grounds’. 
In a rather bizarre manner, the Dutch 
Reformed Church Is segregated Into a 
white or ‘parent’ branch and the 
smaller, 'daughter' branches mainly 
for the mixed race — Africans and In- 
dians. 

Just like other anti-apartheid activ- 
ists, the chaotic and violent atmos- 
phere In South Africa, has prompted 
Boesak to mix religion with politics. 
Thus he played a leading role in the 
formation Qf the United Democratic 
Front (UDF) — a multi-racial coalition 
of anti-apartheid groups that share 
the political aim or the African 
National Congress (ANC); 

He Is a great admirer of Steve Biko 
and last August, he decided to lead a 
protest march to Pollsmoor Prison to 
demand the release of. the Jncaroer-' 
ated ANC leader; Nelson Mandela. 
This stubborn stand earned him a 
three-week confinement in prison. . . 

Reverend Allan Boesak, like other 
moderate agitators, has a crucial role 
lo play In calming down violent and* 
temperamental behaviour when the 
day. of reckoning arrives for Botha 
and hla racist sycophants. 

From the pulp|t, he often alternates 
passion with humour; bV aping gOv-- 
ernment officials In Afrlkaerts — the . 
language spoken by rpost South Afri-i 
can whites. As he puts It; "It does give 
me Satanic joy to speak : Afrikaans be- 
cause I know It hurts them/* 
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The United States vis-a-vis 
Iran and the Arabs 

! AMttihad newspaper of Abu Dhabi ex- 
; presses the view that the United States can 
never be neutral with regard to the war be- 
tween Iraq and Iran and it has never been 
[wutral in the Arab-1 sraeli conflict. It says 
mat Washington has never bothered to 
conceal Its hostile attitudes towards Arab 
and Islamic Issues. 

The paper also asserts that the United 
States could be the disguised power behind 
the continuation of the Iran-lraq war. Such a 
war, the paper adds, will not come to an end 
except by a firm Arab-lslamlc action and not 
by foreign powers who actually seek to 
escalate the conflict. 

u B . y R ,ia " i newspaper Al-Ahram critic- 
ises what it calls the negative Arab attitude 
towards US arms shipments to Iren. It says 
here Is no longer any justification for main- 
alnrng silence after details of the secret 
U5-jsrnoli arms deals with Iren have be- 
come public. 

it Is high time the Arab countries become 
aware of the magnitude of the danger as a 
result of maintaining an understandable 
silence towards alt these serious challen- 
ges. We in Egypt cannot conceive a national 
security detached from pan-Arab security 
and do not accept in any way Idleness to- 
wards a devastating conflict between two 
Muslim powers,” Al-Ahram writes. 

Al-Wlhad newspaper of Abu Dhabi de- 
scribes the US-Eirropean Community (EC) 
sanctions against Syria as a joint aggres- 
sion on the Arabs and wonders about this 
Amencan-European bias towards Israel 
when the Interests of the United States and 
EC countries In the Arab world are larger 
than their Interests In Israel. The paper fu- 

s ? vere| y ^ H>e US policy in the 
Middle East, saying that Washington has 
been launching its anti-Arab campaign 
under the pretext of combating International 
terrorism while it is Ignoring true terrorism 
practised daily by Its two allies: Israel and 
South Africa. 

In Kuwait, the English-language Kuwait 
Timas criticises what it calls the double 
standard policy of the Reagan admlnistra- 
.J2S ,t .,® a y a *hat by concluding the secret 
deal with Iran, the US president, who used 
to lecture and reprimand the world for being 
aott on terrorism, has confessed to actually 
bowing bending and flattering a parly he 
scorned in public. ” 

„JS iraln L 8 w . BoM Y Al Adwaa writes: We 
wonder what \a tort for we Arabs or those 
who cherish Amerfcan-Arab 

MW! „ d J e r ce of the argument 
that the United States represents the free 

poSr ® nd 8 th0 b0lt8r of the hro aupar- 



zaki — Ad-Duatour 


he US administration's behaviour is a vlola- 
tion of all the pledges and promises which 
Washington has been making over the 
years: Not to deal with terrorists or coun- 
tries which condone terrorism. The US ac- 

pa 8f r ^ dds ' has cast serious 
doubts on Washington's credibility and 


Al-Ra’ 1 newspaper says that the United 
States has knelt in a humiliating way before 
nternational terrorism. It adds that the po- 
licy of rewarding terrorism Is the greatest 
encouragement to terrorism. 
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wmn mey obtain very meaora V 
numerations. " * fe ' 

■ The R“P« continues by saying that 
economic situation in Israel is rapldtv 2 
semng and deteriorating and the numE 
the unemployed is now estimate! S 
150.000. The inflation is very likel^TJ 
upwffj hend just as what hepp“S 

/Ijy lhe ri,,a hit 9 *3 

We believe, the paper concludes, that tills 

3 § C deterioration has emanated from the errai 

A'l'Tv "S \ neous policy the present governmenl an. 

C ) p,ies in the fleld of economy. ap 

^ . Kot ? r,t Rash,t wrifes: la well known by 

/I I 111 fhT,°lL eve , ry . Je , w w , h0 lives ln Jerusalem 

WlflllV ba alodents of the religious Jewish 

• "■ schools in the old Arab city constantly cam 

° ut ac, ? A/ of aggression against the Arab? 

L zens 'u W u beli8V0, lhe Paper goes on.ihal 
these barbaric acts are solely aimed at the 
eviction of the Arab citizens from thek 
houses so as to Impose Jewish hegemony 
over the whole area. 

The Jewish student who was lately slab- 
glne factory where the Levy plane Is being bed by Y° un 9 Arabs in the ancient city was 
designed and built. This decision, the paper undoubtedly trying to harass those young- 
continues, was made after the factory be- sters who in lurn tried to defend ihemsel- 
came entangled in a desperate financial si- Y 88 - That fanatic Jew might have also si- 
tuation. Its total debts were estimated at $ t er npted to provoke and insult some Arab 
100 million. The Israeli government has sub- ad ' es which forced the Arab men to step in 
sidized the factory with $ 70 million during J° h0| P tho9B ladles and prevent thal man 
the past two years in an attempt to main- from continuing his provocative behaviour, 
afn Its survival. g Q WQ are sure j^ erQ 8 f 10U | { j ^ 

been a strong reason behind the stabbing ol 
Hownuor fhnBo o,,hoMi DB » that student, or else the Arabs will not carry 

to reTo^e 0 o 3 ^ ° L " SUCh aoti °" s ' «“ ^ «« 

suffers. And by the collapse of Beit Shal- Ko1 Haer writes: This week, three Artis 
mish engine factory, more factories and 9tabbe d to death a Jewish student In the 

old Arab city of Jerusalem. In retaliation. 

scores of Jewish extremists launched a 

wide drive of punitive actions against llw 

a Arab citizens In the old city. This resulted in 

the injury of more than 20 Arabs some of 
Hn unu whom suffered critical wounds. In addition 

y scores of glass windows of Arab houses 

acripe these acts? were atoned during the wave of anger. 

The great tension which has become rife 
arrorism or patriotism? in the city seriously threatens to escalate 
the situation and lead to further Woody 
| muddle and confrontations. 

f However, the paper comments, the Israeli 

— police did not intervene to redress and ease 

^ that grave and sensitive situation, rather. 

IsrHoTT^UT , ^ • / they 1st the Jewish extremists go on w® 

a ir raids on south Lebanon th0lr outrageous and brutal aggressions 

against the Arab Inhabitants. 

We call on the government to step * 
promptly and deter these fanatic hardliners 
whose thoughtless actions have exceeded 
all limits, concludes the paper. 

Ai chah Hadashot writes: Amerlcnn Preeldent 

fi — — Ai onao RnnalH Dnannn hlHrs thfl nasty 


glne factory where the Lavy plane Is being 
designed and built. This decision, the paper 
continues, was made after the factory be- 
came entangled in a desperate financial si- 
tuation. Its total debts were estimated at $ 
*2? The hraell government has sub- 
sidized the factory with $ 70 million during 
the past two years in an attempt to main- 
tain Its survival. 


How do you 
describe theae acts? 

►Terrorism or patriotism' 
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.* . 'Al-Kbalssl newspaper of Al-Sharqa 
: 'SSfTPS W* ils b8b9 vtour towards fr art, 
-■ r? 0 ,, nitwl Stales ls seeking to expand the 
> - S!L f C i? nf ! ,cl lQ ! nc,ude other parts of the re- 
a >° Washington wants to re- 

: taSidr'SS Shah° nSit h8d * i,h ,ran 

a? 

HJS!! e Easl .^ n ,d the Qulf region, addihg that 

’ S 8 ?SS!wiiK d, ? te60n Washington 

.. Rlj'Cpdlbllity In any effort, to play a role In 

gsherat' War 0r .*-® M,tW,a East ?|tuation In 

‘ iiJnS ^ a governmenl- 

; newspaper, eaya that It is 

■ the reieaae of 

" even more Important. to 

t0 the Irao-lraq 
' : Srt^iJr 12f r - w ? b L e way to ®nd the con- 
; ? be deny aims aup- 

peace - ' th us , force II to tnaKe: 

J writes 

' States t Imperative tor Islamic . 

Cpriferelics Cqm- ^ 
mh toe whfcjh. resumed its larton n ih i, . iJ&x ; 


Israeli Press 




< v^nrerenca Com- 


deslroyina each other. ™ un ‘ n98 - 1 0<var 

. ■ In Amman;.' Adj-b ustpu/ newspaiipi'. 


: 10 ; . (gf Aft! - . 1 v - .; :>iV: 

^ >} fe/i- 


— .. Qh j. I Hadashot writes: Amerlcnn Preside 

M &nab I Ronald Reagan didn't try to hide the nasty 
nr , iiar „ ■ 1 ro1 ® which both Israel and the United SlalM 

J? e, l t ventu res are likely to suffer p,a y 0d lo bflck and Qid lha regime of hj® 

MssanT 6 f[lfl t0 , d ? 8plte lhe Government's In- Al Khome,n l with huge shipments of erf 
cessant financial support. weapons and equipment. The President out 

tha S,*fn Write ? : The Inflation rate durina s P° ke nly unravelled that role, and ftejwf 
Hasrelz writes: The ministerial comminoo SiToV? m °nths has climbed to 18 oer wor,d ls n °w aware that Israel and the un- 
ol the economic affairs decfdadlas? week to cam hlmi f X 2 ec ] ed to leap U P to 30 per lled , states help Iran to continue ils ^ 
asslon an a 8 . ale ^ t0 Beil a9al " al lraq ' M ^ 

. .. " 0 freezing and cen- Previously, Israel has repeatedly dontep 

’ . .. . that it sends weapons to Iran, yet tha®^ 

^■^****"^*^*^^^ have proved to be the opposite. No 
v • • now pays heed to Israel's denials swm 

indications prove that all that was pubfisj 

^ ... by foreign press regarding Israeli arm snip- 

T i ■?' * ment8 to Iran were definitely true. 

IJaC/irV . f "\ : The paper concludes by saying thjtllJ 

Jrj ( ' I Help. ] . ■ • the right of the. Israeli maaaes to know 

■ . v V J • ; whole truth, not from the foreign Informajj 

V 9.U , \ ■ J media but from the Israeli flovefrf 

" rAS. '■ • ' • . . which unabashedly backs terrorism m 

t * ’’ Al ;Hamlshmar writes: K |s . 

: ' 71) '• v ' ? ; '.'A ' ” evld0nt - especially after the 

V -. TV' : i ' ’ ’ . /. 1 / and the Information widely revealed by , 

• • / ' • \-‘v v • \ . ••••. J r y ous foreign press media, that 

• ': V. , : \ . 1 \ iSi'BrX' ■ \ ^ ^ T :* ■ States arid Israel have actually 

. ^ .. IS ¥^>19 shipments of arms and 

r ■ • '• > \ ' ' Vv ’A'. v\ ■ a r: •r ? '. ; .T equipment ,lh, exchange for the relss 88 

•' 'i" : v ii"i 'i; V " 1 '' " . V i , VuL X: / > ■/■■■■■ cumber of hostages In Lebanon- • 

■ * J.'. !' '-T O'-v- "•■i" /....fhepaper goes on to say If we 

K*l? n OMnce. terrorism and refuse to comp y ^ 

1 'Miv ' rv A-- the. terrorists' demands, then we 

“• ■' M.-'.'i ' '• ^alsO'Sdmit that what Israel practises , 

'T •V;;'-'- • : : pleteiyr conflicts with that principle- 

•*- J’ -iliT jvV •. . j'i /'i'.-T T - We.c^ri't explain how Israel could fibs ^ 

•’ > 1 ; andT^fuse to negotiate with terrb S 0 with 
'• 1 , '^v ■ .-'-V ••Ti;- at the s^ihe time, not does it negotiate ^ 

■' , ^ :ietn^^hula\a6 , backs them 

5? Z ;jgw h 8 |p they need, the pep*® 0 _ 




Finance , business & economy 


Q. Alia hospital awaits its fate 



By Ibttsam Dababneh 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN — The board of directors 
of the Jordan Medical Corporation 
(JMC) are still awaiting a re- 
sponse from from the Jordan 
Armed Forces on their offer for 
the sale of the new Queen Alla 
Hospital. The Corporation’s asking 
price for the hospital which has 
been on the market for 5 months 
Is JD 14.750 million. The Ministry 
of Finance has also valued the 
complex, which consists of the ho- 
spital, doctor's clinics and nurses' 
residence at JD 14.750 million. 

' JMC Managing Director Khaled 
Beseiao told The Star that, contr- 
ary to current rumour, the Jordan 
Armed Forces are the only organ- 
zatlon considering the purchase of 
the hospital. 

They were offered the chance 
to buy because they have recently 
dosed down their Marqa hosptial 
and are In need of a new one to 
-expand their hospital services. 

The OAH has faced serious fin- 
ancial problems since its opening 
In November 1985. 

Mr Beselso says that difficulties 
emerged even before construction 
work was completed. He ex- 
plained that one reason behind the 
board of directors choice of the lo- 
cation for the hospital was their 
belief that the land would be 
granted by the government or 
leased at a token rent. In fact the 
40 dunum plot actually cost JD 
160,000 for which, says Mr 
Beseiso, they could have pur- 
chased land in a more strategic lo- 
cation. 

The access road to the hospital 
is another problem. Mr Beseiso 
says that the hospital asked the 
Ministry of Public Works to build a 
shorter road which would have 
saved time and fuel for its users 
but it was considered that this 
have had a negative impact on pu- 
blic security, 

Mr Beseiso says that one op- 
srationed difficulty which has had 
a severely negative effect on the 
hospital's operations is that only 
, 0 of the 32 doctors who 
lounded the hospital agreed to 
work full time while the rest pref- 
J2P to or aa Pert timers only. He 
celleves that the hospital would 
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The hospital has the most advanced technical equipment 


not be in such a difficult situation 
now If all the doctors had agreed 
to work as one group from the 
beginning. The JD 150,000 char- 
ges to have the necessary water, 
electricity and telephone services 
connected were another finan- 
cial burden that could have been 
avoided had the hospital been lo- 
cated in an area where services 
are already provided. 

There was, in addition, JD 
650,000 paid as custom fees for 
the hospital equipment and furni- 
ture which themselves cost JD 1.5 
million. 

Mr Beseiso expressed hia deep 
appreciation to the government for 
exempting the hospital from 
another JD 800.000 as additional 
customs fees for medical equip- 
ment and furniture. The provision 
of a bus service to and from the 
hospital costs the corporation a 
further JD 100 per day. 

The corporation Is now facing 
difficulty in repaying loans its re- 
cieved to finance both the hospital 
and the syringe factory which Is 
also owned by the AMC. 

The syringe plant was esta- 
blished when the hospital was al- 
ready under construction and the 
corporation borrowed approxi- 
mately $16 million from Bahraini 
banks. This was followed by a loan 
from Petra Bank which now totals 
JD 2.5 million and a JD 1.5 million 
government guaranteed syndi- 
cated loan. 

The QAH has now recleved an 
offer from the Ministry of Health 
allowing for the transfer of pa- 
tients from the overloaded govern- 
mental hospitals to the OAH to be 
treated at the Ministry of Health's 


expense in condition that they are 
covered by the social security ser- 
vice and hold a health insurance 
ard from the Ministry of Health. 

Mr Beseiso says the Ministry of 
Health offer will be studied by the 
hospital founders but it would re- 
quire the services of more than 
the physicians working at present. 
Mr Beseiso believes that, al- 
though the offer would have a 
positive effect on the hospital op- 
erations, the right solution to the 
corporation's problems Is to sell 
the hospital. 

As far as the current situation is 
concerned, Mr Beseiso says that 
the hospital has 3 full time re- 
sident doctors and another 20 
part timers and only 5 patients. 
There are also 140 employees, in- 
cluding the nurses workers and 
the administrative staff. 

The QAH, which was built by 
Sam Whan of Korea at a total cost 
of JD 7.430 million, has the most 
advanced facilities in Jordan al- 
though its charges are the same 
as other private hospitals. Her- 
mann Smith Associates of the US 
had a management contract for 
the hospital until June 1986 when 
it was replaced by a local com- 
pany. 

Unlike the hospital, the syringe 
factory is doing well. Its produc- 
tion capacity is 3Q million syringes 
per year of which the Jordanian 
market takes 16 million. The com- 
pany has recently completed con- 
tracts to export 6 million syringes 
per year to Tunisia and 5 million 
per year to Egypt. An agreement 
for the export of 10 million syr- 
inges per year to Saudi Arabia is 
expected soon. 


Aqaba station inaugurated 


AMMAN — His Majesty King 
Hussein has Inaugurated the first 
stage of the Aqaba Thermal Power 
X tat j? n ATPS) and the 400 kv 
overhead transmission line linking 
Adaba and Amman. 

_,p! 0 , seawater-cooled Aqaba 
j® situated 19 kilometres 
SJ5 ci ty- The first stage 
of two 130 megawatt 
90n0ra J | ng units which will provide 
1991 n 8 pow0r requirements until 


contractors Involved In 
, . nc,uded Italy’s Franco 
oonlrS*?- h?d - a JD 27.7 million 

con?n^.* or ' ,h0 ' tu rblne island, a 

S22SS1: bf . Jepart'e ' Mitsubishi 
■ffiS2L 0n eod' Mitsubishi Heavy 
X^ with s; JD .20 ' million 
E^ f0r t ^ boiler l9| and, BBC 
S a « BoV0ty ^ of Mannheim, West 
-With 1J°; 218 million con- 
g^for. Switzerland, supply and 
12 mi.^ rea s ^" Sung wllh JD 

^a [Uk*4 .Balfour Beatty qnd 


1986 ; 


Austria's VMR Bendorf were re- 
sponsible for construction of the 
transmission line between Aqaba 
and Amman. 

With stage 1 of the Aqaba Ther- 
mal Power station now officially 
inaugurated, the Jordan Electricity 
Authority (JEA) is moving ahead 
with tenders for stage 2. The JfcA 
has received a good response tin 
tenders for the supply, delivery 
and erection of the boiler island 
which were Issued In October. It 
expects civil works tenders to be 


out within 5-6 days. 

Tenders for the turbine should 
be issued within approximately ten 
days with those for the Switchy- 
ard following a week later. 

The Arab Fund for Social and 
Economic Development (AFSED), 
the World Bank, OPEC and the 
Kuwait Fund for Economic Deve- 
lopment have all expressed will- 
ingness to fund stage II though no 
agreements have yet been 
slgned-(PAD) . 


Housing designs due 


THE COMPLETION of designs for 
. the Housing Corporation s new JD 
36 million Queen Alia housing 
project Is now expected in eariy 
1987.: The project involves 3,000 
houses and flats, mairjiy tor airline 
staff, near the International, air 
port. Work, will be tendered ^ 
small lots of 200 to. 300 homes 
whlbh should ease financing and 


construction and encourage parti- 
cipation by local companies. De- 
signs are being drawn up by the 
UK's Sir William Halcrow and Part- 
ners (Middle East) with Shubeilat, 
Badran, Kajlani and D.Q. Jones 
arid Partners. The Housing Corpo- 
ration expects work to be 
underway, on the project 

by mid-i887.(PAD) '• 


Consultants bid for Dam 

• THE JORDAN Valey Authority (JVA) has received offers on 
consultancy services for ground Investigations for the Ka- 
ramen Dam In the Jordan Valley from the following compa- 
nies:- 

1. Enterprise Bachy (France) and the Arab Centre for En- 
gineering studies. 

2. G.K.N Keller (W. Germnay) and MZ Shadid Engineering of. 
ftce. 

3. Soil Mechanics (UK) and Equipment Sales and Services. 

4. Wlmpey Laboratories (UK). 

5. Soletanche (France) and Engineering Studies and Consult- 
ing Office. 

6. Costain International (Dubai) and 'Geotechnical Engineer- 
ing and Material Testing Co. 

The JVA expects to make choice of a consultant within the 
next fortnight. 

Finland’s YIT gets letter of 
intent 

• FINLAND’S YIT has received a letter of intent from the 
Arab Potash Company for a contract to expand the compa- 
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plants capacity to 1.4 million tonnes a year. The contract 
Includes supply of materials, and design and construction of 
equipment. 

Estimated value of the contract is around $10.4 million. 
The Jeddah-baaed Islamic Development Bank approved an 
$8 million loan tor the project last May and the World Bank 
has agreed to provide the balance of the finance. 

New opportunities 

•SUPPLY OF 55 water pumps for the Water Authority. Ten- 

1n inl o, , n 8 J are ava| la t>le at the authority for 
JD 100. Closing date: 30 December 1986. 

8 Jif. a DER NO. 95/86. Supply of a fire engine and a garbage 
vehicle for the University of Jordan. Tender documents are 

JD a i5 bl rinlina Gen ?|' al Secretariat Department for 

JD 15. Closing date: 1 December 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 80/86. Supply of 15 fasclmlle sets for tha 
Water Authority. Tender documents are available at the au- 
thority for JD 20. Closing date: 25 November 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 15/86. Supply of uniforms for the Jordan 
Phosphate Minas Co Fertilizers Unit. Tender documents are 
available at the company's offices at Urn Uthalnah - Amman. 
Cosing date: 15 December 1986. 


JORDAN PHOSPHATE MINES CO LTD 
INVITATION TO TENDER 
NO. 16F/86 

JPMC announces the Invitation to Tender No. 

16F/86 (Cortex Detonating Fuses). 

The tender documents are available at JRMC of- 
fices Ip Amman Supply Department until 2:00 pm lo- 
cal time Tuesday 6th December, 1986. Application 
for documents should be acompanied by a non re- 
fundable fee of (JD 25) for each sot of Lender do- 
cuments. y he C j 0S j ng date for submission tenders 
is 12:00 hours local time Saturday Wasef Azar - 

20th December 1986. Managing Director 
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economy 

Bridgestone presents 
its model tyre 





'WM 


AMMAN — A special seminar on the Bridgestone tvra Indus- 
mLa?L?? d at Ma i r, . ott Hotel auditorium this week. The se- 
{fijS! JS lr,2 r £ ng ®5 n res P° nae to a call made by Jameel Al 
Co , m P an y. the sole agent for the Japanese- 
m«Jai1 Cture l. , )l re8 n Jordan * Attention was focused on a 
IsMcs arlidM test pH . ha f. been developed with special character* 
extreme conditions. C ° mpany 8 ' aboratorla8 for thB mos ‘ 

exD9r?8 9 from fSn'SL™"!. 8 ,n lhe 8em,nar w ^e a number of 
Dado Tur« company, representatives of Jordan Ban 

ested persons. 9 Company * tyre distributors and other Inter- 

*«!f r J a l al Al dcpcty Chairman of the board of dlrec- 

Hn^fflrK Ja,T l? G A Bos J am l & Sons Company, gave an opening 
speech and was followed by Mr Yanal Al Bostami who 

t 5 ie ° b i ecMves of the seminar. He said that It 
or,e f nUng and Informing consumers 
sdgui tne characteristics of a good tyre includina Hs tni 

ancTaeiJ S7£!Sn lit *h a ? d ad0 P tatlon lo different environments 
SSmS plane? UB ° d hMVy V0hicJe8 ’ pa880 "9 0 ' 
Another speech was given by Mr Ara Kawn » i 9nBn . a 
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New deal urged for ‘African! 
farmers and their husbands’: 


SEE THE SEA ON ICE 
; Uncomparable 
' RICH FISH MENli Dinner . 

■1; Comprising of A Variety of 

FRESH SEA FOOD 

From the 

A^ABIAN,(?jtJLF;&The:FAR EAST 
■ In Adyance - tel: 08/5iWfr 
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By Allen Armstrong 

NAIROBI — When the Napoleonic 
Cede was drawn up in France, it 
specified that ‘‘those persons 
without rights at law are minors, 
married women, criminals and the 
mentally deficient." 

That was 180 years ago — and 
for millions of women in African 
countries, many of which adopted 
the code, the situation remains 
much the same today, according 
to Kenyan banker and women's 
rights champion Mary Okelo. 

Women already play an impor- 
tant role In the development of 
Africa, and could play an even 
greater one given the opportunity. 

"But too often the role of 
women Is taken for granted or ig- 
nored altogether," Okelo told a 
major conference here. 

Recent United Nations statist- 
ics, she said, show that African 
women are responsible for 80 per 
cent of the continent's food pro- 
duction, yet few are able to set up 
farms or other businesses in their 
own right. 

"Last December I was at an 
international meeting in Ghana at- 
tended by policy-makers and man- 
agement specialists from all over 
Africa," Okelo said. 

"Twenty-two papers were 
presented on the topic of food 
prices in Africa — and only one 
was given to the role of women in 
food production." 





Kenyan banker Mary Okelo 

ment in Sub-Saharan Africa. 
Okelo told a largely male audience 
why African governments and 
lending banns should involve 
women more in development 
strategies. 

"Women," she said, "have im- 
mense energy, resourcefulness, 
ingenuity and enterprise. Women 
have remarkable stamina and, 
what is more, they have a talent 
for taking risks and making use of 
a minimal amount of capital to 
generate Income and profit. 

In short, women have an amaz- 
ing amount of untapped potential 
which needs only to be channeled 


rvwMVIlWII. ---- — W| ICH l| lUMl'.'U 

Pi,- _ .. in realistic and creative wuvs to 

women are ^exclfS P | 0 ° f h ° W ? elp realize a be,,er quality ol life 
sfderation on l ,0r GVefy0n8 ° n ,h,s continent." 


. .. — “"“'““w "uni uun- 

how t0 5 °!ye Africa's lA( 0 ^ u. - - 

that ril? S. 0nC « rn . 8 ' she said Would-be African business- lor women in business— ®'* 
mss i- quarter of women are nol asking for charity, can farmers and Iheir huBtanfi 

in Kenya lnSti Lm! on8 Si 8 , 0 s i ld ' Wo 0,,er a business ns one delegate suggested 

($1 75 hiliinnWi? 8 ^ ? n 8h, J*lngs dea a |id we are asking for oppor- was taken up by other speak: 

davelLmS f ° r PfiVate buain9Ss tunity ‘ during the four-day confere« 

aeveiopment. called lQ conslder how 

Out of all of this, credits to market ■ C Z2i lu !? an un,fl PPOd monts. private enterprise and' 
women ware so Insignificant that unfortiinaSl )dUCtlve resourco - But lunlsry agencies can join Wj 
2JJ* i he Institutions kept a re- ts n ^ nerous constrain- in promoting economic ends* 

cord of the money tent to women " restrint?™^* "? , h ^ way of womcn * ckjvolopmonl In Africa. 

.Okelo, daughter o, a Kenyan 3E5SS* PartlC,,>a,to " I, was sponsored b, M 
to a lec- Khan Foundation (Swg£ 

been fjLSSSF Unlveralt y- has st ill^o^ S ^J nC,ude ,awa which often the Konyun government, 
for nBS P ? n9 J W0men ' s rights ml„ 8 ? d ^ 0men °a Incnpnblu o Bunk, the Alrlcan Deveg 
aainlSn inh^ 0 decades - since inn th 9 , n H. hefr own fl »alrs rociuk- Bank, Intoroctlon, the WJ 

x, vr: as," ass r» 

agement trainee, cu* 
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t,0,,s throughout Africa J 
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Hk* aim of Womens Wyf 
B.inkiiK), sho said, is to obta^ b' 
won, ori access to the serv^i 
whiijfi financial Institutions m- 
n,; ‘liy provide for business.^" 
*is credit and technical servica 

"Our long -guarantee pc«- 
imno is specifically geared toast 
ist women who do not have aft- 
era I . either in the form of i * 
deeds or mortgagable rights. .* 

"These ore women who p 
erally have been viewed as un- 
touchable by the banking «* 
munity." 

A breakthrough has been m 
in Kenya, she said, through i . 
Women's World Banking affTetz 
the Kenya Women's Ftet-l. 
Trust, which runs programmer 
major urban areas to tec •: 
women business practice and!: . 
guarantee "small urban areas t; 
teach women business practa 
and to guarantee “small loans a , 
small women to expand sns) 
enterprises." 

Similar programmes have sho*‘ f 
their potential in other counlwsfj 
Africa, Latin America and Asu *{ 
key element is that I hay "tfj 
confidence in women to negotti j; ■ 
business deals with financiers. §. 

Okelo 's theme of a better <-~ ■ 
for women in business — « "fr* 
can farmers and Iheir husbands ) 

■ ■ J - adnij t 
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At more than one dollar per i 
gallon, bottled water in San Francisco is ! 
more expensive than gasoline. j 

The amount of water available [ 
to today’s four million Romans is rough- 
ly equal to the supply that one million 
Romans had access to in 100 A.D. 

Moammar Gadhafi is 
a 2,500-mile-long pipeline across Libya 
to bring water from beneath the Sahara 
Desert to the Mediterranean coast. 

Thousands of Japanese, 
every year, pay their respects and 
bring their prayers to Kiyomizudera 
(Pure Water Temple) in Kyoto. 

Not only are our bodies made 
mostly of water, but water is fundamen- 
tal to everything we do. To science pro- 
jects, to growing tomatoes, to industrial 
development, to washing the kids, to 
electric power. 

«*' It is normally forgotten, 
however, that all the water we have is 
exactly that: all the water we have. 
There is no more. 

Fortunately, there is enough 
of it for many million more of us. Unfor- 
tunately, we— and our needs— are not 
always where the water is. Moreover, 
while shortages hit some areas, abun- 
dance, and even waste, exist 
elsewhere. 

Only through enlightened 
Water use and conservation can we 
guarantee a world where, in Cole- 
ridge's words, we will not find our- 
selves surrounded by “water, water 
every where, nor any drop to drink.” 


Recipe for disaster? 

Water resources: a question of abundance and deprivation 



By Sandra Postel 

Special t o WorldPaper 

Washington, DC-water, 

• j T as much as energy, drives the 
'fj world economy. And, if we 
! ' are not to repeat hardships 
similar to those felt during 
the oil crisis of the ’70s, we must pay at- 
tention now to the potential water crisis 
facing the world today. 

Several of the world’s major agricul- 
tural regions are using more water than 
they regularly receive. If their renewable 
underground water tables become se- 
verely depleted, the repercussions— un- 
like those of the current African night- 
mare-would be felt far beyond the imme- 
diately affected area. If major crop grow- 
ers fail, the entire world could starve. 
Viewed globally, freshwater is 
undeniably abundant. The sun-powered 
water cycle distills and transfers 41,000 
cubic kilometers (one cubic kilometer 
equals about 264 billion gallons) of water 
from the oceans to the continents each 
year. This supply can support between 
five and ten times the existing world 
population. Unfortunately, water is not 
always available where and when it is 
most needed. 

In the United StateB, water overuse haB 
reduced the volume of water tables 
beneath one-quarter of irrigated crop- 
lands. The progressive draining of the 
Ogallala Aquifer, for example, threatens 
the agricultural economy of the Ameri- 
can high plains where 40 percent of the 
country's grain-fed beef are raised. Since 
J974, the area of Tfexas irrigated by the 
Ogallala has been reduced by 24 percent. 
A related problem affects the Soviet 
Union. About half of the country’s ir- 
\ dgated area is located in the central 
[: ^ Blan republics and in Kazakhstan, in 
j. jhe southwestern part of the country. In 
( <*ry years, virtually the entire flow of the 
[. re sj 0n ’ 8 two main rivers, the Amu Darya 
|. and Syr Darya, iB used. Little remains 
J? ther to expand irrigation or to supply 
f. he . area ’ 8 burgeoning population, now 
j : ip? more than 26 million people, 

r China, a severe water deficit is build- 
1- ln the North China Plain, which 
i- one ‘ < l uar ter of China’s crops 

, s ‘ dQ ® 8u PP 01 ting the large populations 
t and Tiaryin. Groundwater 

f pumpmg in the Bering area now exceeds 
we sustainable supply by a fourth. 

inir < ? 0natra j xi ta in major food produc- 
‘"P™ raise special concerns, but 
«ns oi stress from excessive water use 
JXTive ^ r Id wide. In some cases, 
r - n .. irrigation measures are causing 

| ; fields to diminish. 

• >; canoP 8 ® 6 ^ , ° na Un lined irrigation 
fc. iiui.Fr* ? xcesB * Ve watering of fields and 
v • W0(oi , 1 . ci ® n t attention to drainage cause 
■ & rinrr J®?* 6 ® eventually waterlog- 
;.v« -r ^f >1 . S ro ot zone. In the Indian 
«p ep , Madya Pradesh, farmers now 

deserts” ' ,r 0nCe ^ ert ^ e as “wet 
i wa * er near the surface 

• : ! £ Cofsd^ Ving behind a damaging 

J .! t 'BalinW: 8 m a proce8s known as soil 

■ ! i ^ini2at^on^ > ^ B ’'L Waterloggingand 
' ;; : million atenll ze between 1 and 1 .5 
v; ; c t® re8 of cropland each year. 




In coastal areas in Israel, Syria, and 
the Gulf States, overpumping of ground- 
water has caused sea water to flow in- 
to freshwater aquifers, threatening to 
contaminate drinking water supplies. 
Overpumping has also caused land to 
sink in Mexico City, in California’s Cen- 
tral Valley and in Beijing, damaging 
buildings, streets and water and sewer- 
age systems. 

Excessive demands also take a toll on 
lakes, estuaries and inland seas that are 
fed by nearby rivers and streams. The 
surface area of the Aral Sea, in Soviet 
Central Asia, has shrunk nearly 30 per- 
cent since 1960 as irrigation demands 
siphoned away water from the sea’s 
tributaries. Fisheries once important to 
that region’s economy have virtually 
disappeared. 

Similarly, in California, the diversion 
of rivers and streams to supply farms and 
cities in the state's drier south has com- 
pletely emptied one lake and diminished 
another’s surface area by a third. If this 
continues, water planners project that 
within two decades there will not be 
enough water in the region. 

In recent years, millions of urban resi- 
dents in such climatically and geogra- 
phically diverse areaB as New Jersey, 
United States; Managua, Nicaragua and 
Tianjin, China have had their household 
water rationed because of supply short- 
falls. Moreover, population continues to 
grow fastest in some of the world’s most 
water-short regions. In Kenya, for in- 
stance, water supplies per person may 
drop by half in less than two decades, 
simply because of population growth. 

Tb highlight these problems and help 


to find a solution, this has been named 
the International Drinking Water Sup- 
ply and Sanitation Decade (1981-90) by 
the United Nations. The UN hopes to 
provide water and sanitation facilities to 
hundreds of millions of rural Third World 
residents. 

According to World Health Organiza- 
tion statistics, 71 percent of urban 
dwellers in 56 Third World countries had 
access to clean drinking water in 1980, 
while only 32 percent of the rural popula- 
tion had such access. The same gap exists 
between urban and rural sanitation facil- 
ities; 41 percent of urban dwellers have 
them, while 88 percent of the rural 
population does not. 

Historically, the search for a solution to 
these problems has focused on building 
dams and diversion canals and drilling 
more groundwater wells in order to sup- 
ply water wherever and in whatever 
amounts it is needed. Engineering feats 
such as the Aswan Dam in Egypt and the 
California Aqueduct in the United States 
have literally made deserts bloom. Yet, 
rising economic and environmental costs 
make these traditional water strategies 
increasingly difficult to implement. 

When the US Army Corps of Engineers 
examined the possibility of diverting 
water from midwestern rivers to farmers 
dependent on the diminishing Ogallala, 
it found that the costs would be several 
times higher than what farmers could 
profitably pay. And officials in the Soviet 
Union recently shelved a US$37 billion 
project* to divert water from Siberian 
rivers south into central Asia. 

Geopolitical questions, too, are getting 
harder to solve. By the mid-'70s, 40 per- 



Water Rich Countries 

1 Canada 

2 Panama 

3 Nicaragua 

4 Brazil 

5 Ecuador 

6 Malaysia 

7 Sweden 

8 Cameroon 

9 Finland 

10 USSR 

11 Indonesia 

12 Austria 

13 United States 


:rles 

Water-Poor Countries 

121.93 

1 Malta 

0.07 

66.06 

2 Libya 

0.19 

53.48 

3 Barbados 

0.20 

38.28 

4 Oman 

0.54 

33.48 

5 Kenya 

0.72 

29.32 

22.11 

6 Egypt 

7 Belgium 

1.20 

1.27 

21.41 

8 South Africa 

1.54 

21.33 

9 Poland 

1.57 

16.93 

10 Haiti 

1.67 

15.34 

11 Peru 

2.03 

12.02 

12 India 

2.43 

10.43 

13 China 

2.52 




Source: yVorld Resources 1986: ForkaslewJcz and Margat, 1980. 


cent of the world population lived in 
international river basins— areas where 
two or more countries share a source of 
freshwater. In Africa, for example, most 
rivers cross national borders; and 
agreements, such as those between 
Egypt and Sudan concerning the use of 
the Nile, result from long and sometimes 
acrimonious negotiations. 

In Europe, France and West Germany 
discharge industrial waste into the 
Rhine, which flows between them to 
reaching the Dutch downstream. The 
Dutch, who use the Rhine for drinking 
water, must get rid of the pollution. 
Similarly, in India, the diversion of the 
Ganges to flush out Calcutta harbor 
deprives Bangladesh of irrigation and 
drinking water. 

Under such conditions, assuring a 
plentiful water future will increasingly 
require curbing demand rather than 
raising supply. By raising water pro- 
ductivity— the benefit derived from each 
liter of water used— food production, in- 
dustrial output and cities can expand 
without a parallel increase in water 
demands. 

It is agriculture, the activity that 
claims the lion’s share of most nations' 
water budgets, that offers the greatest 
opportunities to conserve. Worldwide, the 
efficiency of irrigation systems is 
estimated to average only 37 percent. In 
many Third World countries, water thus 
saved may allow new land to be irrigated 
for much less than the cost of developing 
new water sources. 

Raising irrigation efficiency by 10 per- 
cent in the Indus region of Pakistan, for 
example, could free enough water to ir- 
rigate an additional 2 million hectares. 
Irrigation improvements in northwest 
Texas are already helping to extend the 
life of the Ogallala Aquifer. Over the last 
decade, the average volume of Ogallala 
water applied per irrigated hectare drop- 
ped by 17 percent. 

Vast potential exists, also, for cutting 
industrial water use. Strict pollution con- 
trol standards cause industries’ water 
treatment costB to rise and, consequent- 
ly, makes water recycling begin to pay. 
Such standards tackle water problems on 
two fronts: they not only protect the qual- 
ity of rivers, lakes and bays, but encour- 
age conservation. 

Household needs now account for lesB 
than a tenth of the global water budget. 
But cities will absorb many of the pro- 
jected 1.3 billion additional people who 
will populate the earth by the year 2000. 

Unfortunately, the potential for 
greater water efficiency through recycl- 
ing and conservation is persistently 
undermined by pricing policies and 
water laws that encourage inefficiency 
and waste. 

Only with the removal of these institu- 
tional barriers could the many efficient 
but underused water-conserving 
methods now available be put to work. 
These are our best hope if we are not to 
find regions of the world awash in a sea 
of wasted water, while nearby lands b low 
away in clouds of duBt. ‘ 

Sandra Postal is a researcher with 
Worldwatch Institute, an independent 
research organization. 
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Diverting the Yangtze 

Kublai Kahn's canal: rejuvenated, 
rerouted and irrigating again 



By Zhao Qinghua 
Special to WorldPaper 


EIJING-An ambitious government project to 
' divert 1,000 cubic meters of water per second 
! from the Yangtze River-one-tenth of the river’s 
' total Row to the arid regions of northern China 
'will soon be underway. 

A 1 ,000-kilometer canal which runs from Yangzhou to 
Tianjin will be the primary conduit of the water. Part 
of the 1,794-kilometer Beijing-Hangzhou Grand Canal 
first completed by Kublai Khan in 1291, and with some 
stretches dating back 2,400 years, the rebuilt canal will 
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of ancient Cfc 

Thu liij|-th-sri,ith \v;,trTW;iv. n main niteryfirpta.! 
tatmn nnrl line umitributed to the mE 

prosperity thruuphmit its lull); years of service W. L 
irons ofllio ancient crmr.l, pn.tiuulnrly those* 
relluw Kiwi , iinw boon nirxloniizod and improved fad?., 
ly use over the past sovoral yean. f 

Thu Yellow Hivur and Iliuiltivcr plains thraughrtih 
the Grand Cnn.il Hows an* important producers of a* 1 - 
cotton and oil-wed plants. Throughout the region M 
ate also important industrial bases for electricity kI ' 
and petroleum production. . j. 

In recent years however, the problems of Hebei pc-f 
vmce, north of the Yellow River, have gained increasing 
attention. Due to a lack of irrigation water, grain prate ' 
tion in Hebei has remained stagnant at 1970 levels vk^! 
the underground water table has been deplete 
significantly. 

In addition, coal and oil produced in the north canid 
be transported to energy -.short Shanghai and Jiangi , 
Province, the country’s most developed area, because if [ 
the poor state of the northern reaches of the canal. • 
Diversion of Yangtze River water to north China ha r 
been under government discussion for many years ii[ 
1952 Chairman Mao Zedong said that it would be po& • ' 
ble to “borrow" some water from the south for the north \ 
Since that time, the Chinese Ministry of Water Resource j 
and Electric Power has studied the region and has w t 
suggested tliree viable water routes, all of which will Ife [ 
ly be implemented. [■ 

The “western route” will divert Yangtze water ftonlk *■ 
river’s upper reaches to the Yellow River. The “middla ; 
route" will take water from Dnnjiangkou, on the Haa (■ 
jiang River, a mqjor Yangtze tributary in central Chins. j. 
to the Yellow River area. | 

The "eastern route,” utilizing the old Grand Canal.fe , 
the first on the drawi ng board becuuse it will use W>b ' 
isting water piiyects— u pumping station in Jiangdua^ 
a pumping station in Huai ’an. There arc also four lap 
lakes along the route that can he used to regulated 
Row and store water. 

Over the next five years 114 million cubic 
earth will be removed from the Grand Canal 3J it ^ 1 
dredged and widened, allowing Yangtze River wate j 
pumped at Jiangdu Station to How to DongpinfJ LawN [ 
the southern bank of the Yellow River. 1 

The final “eastern route” will have 14 new m ft* 
i*evamped pumping stations to lift water more then® 
metere over 14 stops. As a result, an additional 4.1 .bill*® 
cubic meters of water a year will be supplied to they*® 
around the newly refurbished canal- Industry, 
agriculture and navigation will be improved j 
ties and cities in Jiangsu, Anhui and Shandong | 
vincas below the Yellow River. . .l. [ 

Shanghai, in Jiangsu Province, is concerned 
water level in the Yangtze River will drop by 20 . 1 

meters as a result of the “eastern route" diversW|*v v 
ty allowing more seawater to flow into the river?®®" -■ 
~a m^jor source of Shanghai drinking water. , 
Bering, however; argue that the change in j; 
will have little impact on the ecology, salt w n j. 
navigability of the river in Shanghai. \\ 

- °y linking the canal with a railway under<»ns*£*r j* 
between Xinxiarig in Henan province and Heze in . .£,• 
dong province, it will bIbo be possible for ^ ^ 

transported to energy-short east China provinces . 
shipped, through the canal, to southern JianS 5 . |r-’ 
Shanghai where it is needed. .. 

<1ea Wern route” will cost over 2 bilbo 
(US$700 million) to complete. A detailed desi^P . 1 
now being appraised by experts from the China ^ jv 

' tiohal Engineering Consulting Corporation, 8 wr. . 
engineers from the nation’s 43 leading eng in ^V fe 
stitutiona. Final approval, however, must come ^ L 
State Planning Commission before work begins p 


Water improves quality 
of life and health 

International funds lead the effort 



By Wilson Ruiz 

Specia l to WorldPaper 

IMA, Peru— It’s 5 o’clock in the 
morning and the unpaved streets 
of the Sarita Colon ia shantytown 
on the outskirts of Lima are 
teeming with people. Women and 
children come out of their ramshackle 
huts carrying every imaginable type of 
container. Quickly, they make their way 
to the single water faucet in the neigh- 
borhood, the sole source of water for 180 
families. 

“We have to hurry because water 
comes from 5 to 7,” explains Guillermina 
Tuapan, a thin woman who has already 
filled up two plastic buckets. Her two 
small children, Carlos, 7 and Irene, 5, 
stand quietly behind her waiting to fill a 
ceramic pot which hangs from a string. 
The faucet is wide open but only a trickle 
of mud-colored water comes out. 

As in hundreds of other shantytowns 
around Lima, water here iB a precious 
commodity. And around the triclding tap 
one can hear endless stories of diseases 
related to lack of water, diseases that 
mainly strike children. 

“If we do not have enough water to 
wash the dishes and the food before we 
eat, the kids get diarrhea and babies 
sometimes die with cholic,” says Tuapan. 
Washing clothes outside her home, she 
complains that the water she can spare 
for this household chore would not be 
enough for the pile of dirty clothes lying 
beside her. “At least I can make sure the 

, ^11 have clean clothes to go to 
school.” 

Faced with a constant shortage of 
water, the 180 families in Sarita Colonia 
nave organized a campaign to bring run- 
ning water and sewerage to their corn- 


even small vegetable plots dot the com- 
munity. The streets are cleaner, the 
houses tidier; the people’s desire to im- 
prove their living condition is obvious. 

Two health clinira have now been built. 
Staffed by a doctor who comes twice a 
week, they could not open until the com- 
munity had running water. Since the 
water began to flow, contagious diseases 
are down 20 percent. Children who 
previously were denied schooling 
because they had lice and fleas can now 
go to class regularly after showering 
with Boap provided by the neighborhood. 

Women, too, feel the effects of running 
water. They no longer spend hours each 
day fetching water and have more “social 
time— time to talk to each other, care for 
their homes, sew and cook. Some women 
even have started small businesses, such 
as selling homemade ice cream on street 
corners. 

The success of the Lima water projects 
is due to the close cooperation between 
WUSC, the Lima Water Board and the 
villagers who dug the pits and laid the 
pipeB of the sewer system. “The best way 
to bring running water and sewerage to 
squatter villages is by engaging the full 
participation of the community,” says 
Richard Betterson, WUSC’s field director 
in Peru. 

But as in most Latin American coun- 
tries where these projects have been 
undertaken, enthusiasm and community 
participation are not enough. The 
government must allocate funds and pro- 
vide trained personnel. The problem is 
“We simply lack the resources,” admitted 
an official of the Lima Water Board. “We 
need the assistance of international 
development agencies.” 

Many sociologists and economists, both 
in Latin America and elsewhere, main- 
tain that the struggle against poverty in 


Women (who have running water) no longer 
spend hours each day fetching water. They have 
more ‘social time * — time to talk to each other s 
care for their homes, sew and cook. Some women 
have even started small businesses. 


S ity, 7 h0y invade d this rocky hill in 
? nd w L lth put any outside assistance 
e builfc a squatter village. “We 
said r! > Starship titles to our land,” 
also iW Q U I ■ a 8C hool teacher who is 


Zhao* Qinghua is a staff .writer with China 

Qhinese writers’ agency. 
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astorlnti the neighborhood 

S ‘° n ' ** water and sewerage re- 
"^ourmeat pressing needs.” 

similar ^ nta out that after mounting a 

grf s asas 

meatai° 0 -p^ (V&JSC), a non-govern- 

pifi ted aluS a H 6n which has com - 

projects water and sewerage 

Watep^t^L^ ^ Solidaridad where a 
a fevealiio^- 1 8 rP Cen %' completed, is 
been laia " r ^ 5e ^® n ce.. Sidewalks have 
. > fF£jW:i8 growing, flowers and 


Latin America must begin with the 
satisfaction of basic needs such as water, 
food and health services. 

“We should not measure development 
by the number of high-rise buildings, 
when in the squatter villages people 
sometimes die from lack of water,” says 
Miguel Salazar, a sociologist at San Mar- 
cos University in Lima. His viewB are 
shared ly many Latin American devel- 
opment experts. 

Miguel Salazar has a simple test of 
three questions to judge whether devel- 
opment is on the right track: “Are people 
receiving the essentials of daily life such 
as food and water? Do they have access to 
education and technical training? Are 
there serious programs to combat 
unemployment?” Only if the. three 
answers are an unqualified “yes” can we 
day that, a specific country is on a just 
pF th toward the future. 
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ft may be good exercise but it won't help her to read or write. 


It is doubtful whether water alone can 
lead a squatter village toward develop- 
ment. It is inarguable, however, that 
Villa Solidaridad has become a healthier 
and more vital community since its 
water project was completed. 

Although its residents may continue to 
live without electricity or even enough 
food to eat, there is the feeling that with 


water they are moving in the right direc- 
tion. That is why Guillermina Tuapan 
and her neighbors in nearby Sarita Col- 
onia are so eager to be the next ones to 
get their own water. 

Wifeon Ruiz, a Peru-based Latin Amer- 
ican journalist , writes regularly for 
several international publications. 
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By Yevgeny Novikov 
Special to WorldPaper 

OSCOW— Last August, the 
j.j. V k\ Soviet powers that be took 
/./ il l \ l P u hlic opinion into consider- 
4! Tjwi Ration and abandoned the 
. “project of the century —a 

river diversion scheme already under 
way. The decision to halt construction for 
“further study of ecological and economic 
aspects," was catalyzed, according to of- 
ficial Soviet documents, by “broad sec- 
tions of the public” 

The project would have rerouted some 
northern rivers toward southern farm- 
lands. It called for canals 200 meters wide 
and thousands of kilometers long high- 
powered pumping installations capable of 
handling maiy cubic kilometers of water 
and many billions of rubles in capital in- 
vestment. ft was designed to dramatical- 
ly raise crop production in newly irrigated 
lands. 

Insufficient rainfall over three-quarters 
of the country’s arable land, regular 
droughts and the need to increase food 
production have been forcing the Soviet 
Union to devote a great deal of attention 
to irrigation. But in many regions of 
Kazakhstan and Central Asia, areas that 
boast good climates and fertile soil, the 
waters of the local rivers are almost com- 
pletely spent. », 

So, in the early ’70s, scientists began to 
discuss ways to divert northern rivers to 
southern regions, The final project called 
for the Rschora and Severnaya Dvina 
rivers to increase the water supply of the 
Volga basin and raise the level of the Cas- 
pian Sea, while the Siberian Ob and Ir- 
tysh rivers were to give some of their 
waters to Central Asia and Kazakhstan. 

The economic advantages of the project 
seemed beyond question. However, as the 
plans were being drawn up, enthusiasm 
waned. Scientists and laymen began rais- 
ing ecological and economic objections. 
How much of the Ob’s water would actual- 
ly reach the region that needed it? What 
would its mineral content be? What 
would happen to the flora and fauna of 
cold Siberian rivers in the heat of the 
desert? What consequences would the 
water diversion have on Siberia? How 
much would the canal cost and when 
would it recoup its costs? The press ques- 
tioned project planners but was not al- 
ways answered. 

'TnTbbruaiy of 1983, on behalf of the 
Council for Optimum Planning and Man- 
agement of the USSR Academy of - 
Sdences, I gathered togefoer chief en- ' 
gmeere and the heads of prefects- for the 1 


The USSR shelves a 
water diversion plan 

Citizens and the bureaucracy face off 


river diversions,” recalls Professor 
Mikhail Lemeshev, head of the council. 
“They heard a serious and well-argued 
criticism of the project, but the Academy 
of Sciences does not have the power to 
solve economic matters. This is why the 
work went on. We, for our part, formed a 
commission under a vice-president of the 
Academy, prepared substantiated objec- 


waters be given up and that the resources 
thus released be used for simpler and 
much less costly kinds of ‘dry’ land im- 
provement. Practically at the same time, 
the writers’ group joined in.” 

The supporters of the river diversion 
project became defensive: "The southern 
part of the country would not be free from 
a water deficit; only large-scale projects 


As plans were being drawn up, scientists 
and laymen began raising ecological and economic 
objections. Supporters of the diversion project 
became defensive.. .but the projects opponents countered 
each challenge The articles of scientists and 
writers prompted comment from ordinary readers. 


tions and passed them on to the Politburo 
and the government.*’ 

The problem was that not all scientists 
and scholars Bhared the concerns of the 
opposing group When a government com- 
mission was set up to consider the scien- 
tists’ objections, supporters of the diver- 
sion were in the majority. Even the presi- 
dent of the Academy of Sciences, Anatoli 
Alexandrov, backed the prqject. But con- 
cerned scientists and writers, worried 
about the ecological consequences of the 
construction, persisted in their efforts. 

In October 1986, the press published a 
draft of the Guidelines for the Economic 
and Social Development of the USSR for 
1986-1990 and for the Period Ending in 
Year 2000. It immediately sparked 
public debate generating a campaign in 
the press by those opposed to the project. 

‘My article, printed in the newspaper 
Sovetskaya Rossiya at the end of 1986 
jms the first," says Professor Lemeshev! 
Pravda soon also followed suit It simul- 
taneously earned an article by Professor 
Voropayev, a supporter of the prqject and 
an article fcy a group of eminent scientists 
led by academician Abel Aganbegyan, 
who proposed that the.idea of diverting 


for the territorial redistribution of runoff 
would be able to overcome it,” claimed P. 
Polad-Zade, one of the prominent ad- 
vocates of the diversion project and first 
deputy minister of Land Improvement 
and Water Economy, in the ecological 
magazine Prirodal Ckelovek. 

But the project’s opponents countered 
each challenge: "The present scale of land 
improvement is enormous,” assured the 
internationally known soil scientist 
Viktor Kovda, a member of the Academy 
of Sciences, writing in the popular week- 
ly Nedelya. He pointed out that the water 
in the already existing irrigation chan- 
nels was not used in a rational way, that 
salinization and even swamping of ir- 
rigated lands in the Central Asian 
republics sometimes occurred, 

Alexei Antonenkov, , a staff member 
of the Council for the Investigation of Pro- 
ductive Forces of the USSR State Plan- 
ning Institute, indicated in the weekly 
Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta that the water 
level of the Caspian Sea, the world’s 
largest land-locked reservoir, had stopped 
dropping, that its level has in fact risen 
by more than a meter since 1978 thereby 
dispensing with the need to redirect 


iiurllH-ni rivers lo the Volm am 
lliL' articles of scientists, specially 
wr,lL TO |m,,„pted com me „ t C* 6 
readers. Sovetskaya Rossm^' 

sid°°th titterS a ^ ing P lann e«k^ 
side, the pros and cons of water di^ 

Letters also went to other nevgo^' 

eren direct y to g^entffi 

In the Ukraine, rivers are 
polluted and diying up,” saidaletet 
the residents of Krivoi Rov foT? 
southern Ukraine. “What ouTfe^ 
manly needs is not irrigation, butte' 
ment. More than a million rubles^ 
be required for giant structures to kg 
the northern rivers. Meanwhile theaj : 
money could be used to clean upaniat' 
rivers and give them a new lease ong 
The Presidium of the Supreme 
receives over 90,000 letters abouteW 
mental issues each year. They 
ined by deputies who deal with comm 1 
tion issues. The letter from Krivoi W 
ended up being mentioned in thee: 
review which is prepared for the preah: 
of the Presidium, Andrei Gromyko 
This discussion of the draft guidels' 
dealt a serious blow to the supports!: 
the “project of the century” But the pc'- 
ject’s advocates did not give in; mis 
allocations made it possible for these 
carry on their work without publicize 
They hoped to deal with the public ctV 
after the fact. I 

But Soviet writers, who gathered &■ 
their annual congress last June, 
on river diversion in their speeds; 
relaunching the attack on the pi$i 
Writer Yuri Bonarev sharply critiris/j 
the Ministry of Land Improvement bj 
secretly continuing the digging of&( 
channel bed. He said it spell the com 
tion of a prqject that had very little sds 
tific support. ■ 

The Writers’ Congress was attend 
members of the Politburo and thegmrel 
ment. Three weeks later, the Centre 
Committee of the CP8U and the CW 
of Ministers of the USSR issuedastafe 
ment shelving the prqject . j 
"From this diversion episode 
necessary to draw the following cash 
sion: a procedure of open and prelim®? 
public discussion must be obbgataj 
said a writer from LMeraturnaya 
Discussion of the “prqject of the® 
tury” is over, but arguments 
vironmental conservation end F 
disclosure of mismanagement 
Public opinion in the USSR is 
cising its right to participate into®' 
tion of state affairs. | 

Yevgeny Novikov is a writer 
Press Agency in the Soviet Union 


Retirees are more profitable than cotton 

Once for agriculture, Arizona’s water flows to cities now 









By Mary A.M. Glndhart 

Special to WorldPaper 

P HOENIX, United States— It is 
odd that there ever were farmers 
in the searing, desert-state of 
Arizona. 

It is expensive land to farm as 
federal subsidies illustrate: in 1982 each 
of Arizona’s fanners received an average 
of US$27,000 from the US government 
-as compared with a national average of 
$3,300. And, some argue, the figure is 
misleadingly low because water subsidies 
were not included and because fewer than 
2,000 of the state’s 8,300 farmers produce 
97 percent of the crops. In 1985 Arizona 
collected nearly $100 in federal subsidies 
for each acre under cultivation. 

While many of the United States’ 
farmers are losing their lands to banks 
and retiring to urban poverty, Arizona’s 
farmers are cashing in their exacting 
tracts and bankrolling new tourism- 
supported businesses or retiring to con- 
dominiums in Hawaiian playgrounds. 
Ron Rayner sold the 1,000-acre farm 
that his family has been working since 
1946. He would not say exactly what he 
got for the land— or, more accurately, for 
his water rights-but he said that, land 
around him was generally going for 
$20,000 per acre. Rayner likes farming 
though and will not be heading for 
Hawaii; he and his family bought a new 
farm to the southwest of Phoenix. 

Arizona farmers are a clever lot. Their 
lobbying efforts over the years have 
brought water to the state and subsidies 
to their back pockets. Now they are sell- 
ing the water rights they have fought for 
for a king’s ransom. 

An acre of farmland within an easy 
drive to a city center sells today for more 
than $24,000— double what it sold for just 
uw years ago. Arizona’s burgeoning ur- 
ban ranters need water for lush golf links 
ana swimming pools for the tourists, 
retirees and industries that bring 
revenues and tax dollars to the state, 
statistics put the situation into clear 
perspective: agriculture uses 90 percent of 
e state s scarce water and produces 2.4 
jjJFJ!* ^ 1*8 gross revenues. It is the 
manufacturing industries that 

^ Sun Belfc in to® ’ 60s and 

j.3. retirees, and the Bervice in- 
es that support both groups that are 
E tor the roads and schools that are 
toactmg further investors. 

“wflBf ji 8 to ° great a comodity to be 
staffin' ;... on a S ricu lture, say people in 
^Whiles That, together with the fact 

exhJ^K° n8s cit * es are growing at an 
aSS* 7 rate— Phoenix, which has 
tobfifc m M°n, is expected 
189ii q 01 ? 6 ^ 0 more than 2.1 million by 

tesilw Tuosoa ’ which has 600.000 

199fl k 8 ’ ®*P ec ts one million by 
■£2“ tjie state’s hand 

m u “^consciously begun to phase 
ehouffK » 8 f 1CU ture i* 1 order to have 
t0 , 8Ustain growth. 
g2 f WV “As long as population 

STSas? i n the *** that ia ^ 

lake -»S should— and needs-to 
t 801 you “eat® newl 
With0ut a 8up P ly for 

ia «AiLw™’ however, is not increaB- 
^mbiy ? f - ater deman d; the state is 
™ ^Htmg existing supplies, from 




cotton, wheat and corn to homes and new 
industries. 

Urban dwellers who pay taxes compare 
favorably with farmers who need sub- 
sidies to survive, so cities are buying out 
farms for their water rights. Tucson, for 
example, over the past 16 years has 
bought more than 20,000 acres of land in 
nearby Avra Valley-60 percent of all of 
the farms there— to turn back into desert. 
Pipelines will carry underground water 
formerly used for the valley’s irrigation 
into the city. 

While people in Arizona are happy with 
these arrangements, California is not 
pleased. California and Arizona have 
been locked in water battles for nearly 60 
years. In 1928, the Boulder Canyon Pro- 
ject Act, which provided for the construc- 
tion of the Hoover Dam, granted Arizona 
2.8 million acre-feet per year of water 
from the Colorado River, while California 
was granted 4.4 million acre-feet per year. 
(One acre-foot is equivalent to 325,861 
gallons.) 

California, already using more than its 
decreed share, fought to keep Arizona 
from receiving its grant. Arizona filed a 
suit in federal court to clear title to its 
water, a battle which, after 20 years, end- 
ed up in the Supreme Court. In 1963 
Arizona got its water; and in 1968 it got 
the Central Arizona Project (CAP). 

The $5.2 billion CAP project of tunnels 
and pumping stations will carry water 
from Lake Havasu on the Colorado River, 
south across the desert and over moun- 
tains into Phoenix and Tucson in central 
Arizona. By 1992, 1.6 million acre-feet of 
water will flow through the project’s 
aqueducts— water once going to southern 
California. 

In 1947, when deserts were already 
blooming in California, Arizona went to 
Washington. Arizona lobbied for the Cen- 
tral Arizona Project (CAP), an aqueduct 
capable of carrying trillions of gallons of 
the Colorado River into Arizona to boost 
a growing agricultural economy. Blocked 
for nearly four decades by California’s big- 
ger and more powerful congressional 
delegation, in 1968 Arizona got congres- 
sional approval for the prqject and in 1985 
CAP became a 190-mile long concrete 
reality. But now that the prqject has arriv- 
ed, agriculture in Arizona is no longer 
around to benefit from it. 

Though farmers will get about half of 
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California still farms, but Arizona profits from the desert. 


the CAP flow in early years, Phoenix (a that Arizona will be losing its farmlands, 

city that prides itself on being an oasis in The cities are looking forward to growth 

fVt/t rlnn/Mft am J ( 1 l % ® 


the desert and where per capita water use 
is the third-highest in the nation), Tucson 
and other cities will have first dibs on the 
water at all times. When demand out- 
strips supply, as everyone knows that it 
will, taps will be turned off at the farms 
first. After cities get their entitlement, 


and have been gearing up city services 
to attract it for some time. Even the 
environmentalists are keeping quiet. 

Bob Witzeman, a past president of the 
Phoenix chapter of the Audubon Society, 
said that he favors “the market conver- 
sion of land because over the long haul it 
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California will receive its 4,4 million acne- would produce the most thrifty use of the 

feet, a compromise reached in order to ob- water resource.” Well, Arizona is an odd 


tain congressional go-ahead for CAP. place for farm a anyway, 
Cities and farms in southern Arizona will 

get anything that remains- if anything Mary A.M. Qindhart co 

remains. /hr th? Amnno pAnnki 


Mary A.M, Qindhart covers water issues 
for the Arizona Republic a daily news- 
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No one seems particularly concerned paper published in Phoenix. 
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Margaret McQuie and her hus- 
band manage the largest fenced 
sheep station in the southern 
hemisphere— 54,000 sheep spread 
over 3 million acres of dusty plain. 
McQuie cheers with a stubbie 
(beer) In her hand at the annual 
cricket game, sings at the prin- 
ar 

volunteers for craft classes. With 
her transmitter she keeps in con- 
tact with other stations, chatting 
about the weather or passing on 
doctors 1 messages. As an older 
woman, she also helps with the 
adjustment problems younger < 
woman have In settling down to a 
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Reverend Henry Noack, 76, has 
traveled the Tea & Sugar route for 

2® ? e ?P; ! n u,e hard-working, 
hard-drinking, hard-living at- 
mosphere of the Nullabor Plain, 
Noack has plenty to do. He makes 
the three-and-a-half-day trip three 
times a year, and sometimes uses 
a bicycle to sprint to people’s 
homes while others browse In the 
Tea 4 Sugar's shopping, bank or 
health cars. A few times, the train 
pulled out before Noack got back. 
He battles the heat, the dust and 
the dogs to be with the fettlers, 
many of whom he has christened, 
married and buried. 


wima rwoil Kills: 

to August. The rest' 
hunts rabbits. Combi 
1,000 acres just nort 
na, he shoots about 
per night. Peart uses a' 
s| ovakian .22 rifle and kl 

taM bl, 5~!? ,,h a single shot 
to their heads. Every half an hour 

he takes a break from his shootln 

» Jh. 1 h,s ,w n ’ *] e * hein ln pairs 
from poles In the 
hack el hls jeep. Rabbits are so 
plentiful that, driving back to the 
station after a night” work, Peart 
must be careful not to run them 
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. Shelly Hands lives In a three- 

m° u * e ??S lement to Zanthus. Like 
most children along the line, 

LVeLiJ H?" 1° ™ e Sch «: Of the 
Air. Each day she and her fellow 

second-graders tune Into a 

[ [ clag reein 'In kalgoorlie. She 
^teacher’s lessons 
^h P h artc,p ?L 8s on * 1er °wn or 

wfth TJ mLS . C0 J ,nect directly 
with her teacher for; 30 • minute 

tutor ials. On the day of the 

Melb ourne Cup horse race. th« 

If : 

jSggsagSR 

best dressadj won a prlze^ ■ 


Margaret O’Reilly Is a Nullarbor 
housewife. The motto of the 
women of the plain, I was told, Is 
“Patience, Acceptance, Tolerance 
and Adjustment/' Some five for 
the weekly visit of the Tea & 
Sugar. Some read— a lot. Some 
garden— a lot. Others watch videos 
over and over and over again. 
There Is little Incentive to start 
the day before noon. Some say 
along the line Is Ideal for young 
couples— ft Is easy to save money 
and It teaches them how to talk to 
each other. Others disagree, saying 
women loose pride in themselves 
or withdraw. 
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win $ rnuiONS! 


Strike it rich in Canada’s Favorite Lottery. 
Yon pick your own numbers playing Lotto 6/49 


That’s right ... you can win millions by picking your own numbers playing Lotto 6/49— Canada’s most popular 
Government Lottery. In fact, last year Lotto 6/49 paid out $354,736,589.00 in ALL CASH PRIZES. And it’s all 
free of Canadian taxes. There are two draws each week for a grand prize guaranteed to be not less than 
$1,000,000.00 with many millions more in secondary prizes. Grand prizes often run into the millions and have 
been as high as $13,890,588.80. Imagine what you could do with that much cash! This is your opportunity to 
find out because now you can play the lottery that's making so many millionaires in Canada. 


WHAT IS LOTTO 6/49? 

Lotto 6/49 Is the official Canadian version of 
Lotto— the world's most popular form of lottery. 
It’s the lottery In which you pick your own 
numbers and it's called "6/49" because you 
select any 6 of 49 possible numbers from 1 to 
49. Your numbers are entered in the Lotto 6/49 
computer system and if they match the six 
winning numbers chosen in the draw— you win 
the grand prize. Or if you have only 3, 4 or 5 
numbers correct you win one of thousands of 
secondary prizes available. 

HOW CAN I PLAY? 

Complete the attached order form and send it 
to Canadian Overseas Marketing along with 
the necessary payment. Your numbers will 
automatically be entered for the specified 
length of time. You may select from t to 6 
games for 10, 26, or 52 weeks. Each game 


ORDER TODAY! 

Mark six numbers on each game board 
you wish to play. 




PICK YOUR PLAN — Check only one box below next to the 
option of your choice. ALL PRICES IN U. 5. FUNDS 


gives you another chance at the grand prize for 
every draw in which you are entered. You 
receive a “Confirmation of Entry" by return 
mail acknowledging your order and indicating 
the numbers you have selected as well as the 
draws in which they are entered. 

HOW DO I KNOW WHEN I WIN? 

You will be notified Immediately when you 
win a prize of $1,000.00 or more. Also, a 
complete list of alt winning numbers will be 
sent to you after every tenth draw so that you 
can check along the way to see how you are 
doing. At the expiration of your subscription 
you will be sent a final statement of your 
winnings. All prize money will be converted to 
any currency your wish and confidentially 
forwarded to you anywhere in the world. 

So mail your order today— the next big 
winner could be you. 


PRIZE BREAKDOWN (Actual Sample of One Draw) 


PRIZES 

1ST PRIZE 

6 OUT OF6REQ. NUMBERS 

2ND PRIZE 

5 OUT OF 6 PLUS BONUS 

3RD PRIZE 

5 OUT OF S 

4TH PRIZE 

4 OUT OF 6 

5TH PRIZE 

3 OUT OF 6 

TOTAL PRIZES 
1,014.756 


NO. OF 
PRIZES 

PRIZE VALUE 

1 

613,890,588.60 

10 

6443,461.60 

718 

63,704.70 

48,917 

6139.90 

965,112 

610.00 


<37,443,226.10 


* Alt prizes quoted in Canadian dollars. 

1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th prizes are calculated on a percentage of 
the total prize pool. Since the prize pool fluctuates (ram draw 
to draw, the size of the prizes will vary from the size of the 
prizes shown above. 

Canadian Overseas Marketing 
Suite 1801-1 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5E 1E5 
Telex: 04-507822 


SX 

CANADIAN OVERSEAS MARKETING ORDER FORM 

EACH BOARD ■ 1 GAME MARK 6 NUMBERS ON EACH BOARD YOU WISH TO PLAY 



mm 


31 141 1 1^11 
2 12 




44 4 14 






IGame 


id WEEKS 
(20 Draws) 

□ $ 45. 


,2 Games Q $ 90. 

3 Gamed □ $135. 

4 Gamed □ $180. 
'5 Games □ $225. 
6 Games □ $270. 

VALID ONLY WHERE LEGAL 


26 WEEKS 
(52 Drawa) 

□ $ 112 . 

□ $225. 

□ $337. 

□ $450. 
Q $562. 

□ $675. 


INCLUDES 
-{4 DRAWS 1 

52 WEEKS 
(104 Draws) 

□ $ 225. 

□ $ 450. 

□ $ 675. 
D $ 900. 

□ $1125;. 

□ $1350; 


Make Cheque or Bank Draft (in U.S. Funds) payable to: Canadian Overseas Marketing 
and Mallio: Suite 1801,1 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario, CanadaM5ElE5 


NAME - ■: : 

ADDRESS/PO. BOX 
CITY 

□ Cheque □ Bank Draft q 
CREDIT CARD NUMBER 


TELEPHONE 

.AND. AREA CODE, 


k . j 


-J COUNTRY _ 


fv : ■ 5-V 


EXPIRY 
DATE _ 
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By David Sinclair 

Special to WorldPaper 


L ONDON— A rather grim joke cur- 
rently circulating on the London 
Stock Exchange suggests that in 
five years' time the best market 
for ambitious money-men will be 
in selling secondhand sports cars. It is a 
reference to the biggest shake up in the 
history of the stock exchange, the so- 
called Big Bang, which from October 27 
will throw the London markets wide 
open to competition, abolishing restric- 
tive practices and removing traditional 
harriers against “outsiders.” 

In the scramble to seize the oppor- 
tunities offered by this dramatic deregu- 
lation, broking firms old and new have 
hired aggressive staff at high salaries, 
often with an expensive car thrown in as 
part of a “golden hello” incentive. Most 
of these whizz kids will be out of work 
within five years though, according to ex- 
perienced opinion in London’s financial 
Muter, the City, Hence, the used car joke. 
It appears that, while increasing com- 
petition in the stock market, the Big 
“ ai )g will ultimately concentrate 
ousmesa in the hands of a very few big 
and that while the volume of trade 
Jul increase, profits for the financial 

are likely harder to come by. 

is the Big Bang going to produce the 
or ne ™? ita Promoters have claimed for it, 
ul ? ^ ura °ut to be something more 

damp squib? . 

be London Stock Exchange came in- 
fj^the late 18th century as a Bort 
le m w - n ' 8 c ^ u ^‘ that is more or 

Rwt, ■ ■ ^ remained ever since. 
i„ J ®reness-with strict rules controll- 
fi mar ket, commission 

divU- 0a C ea ^8a n d the unbreachable 
l ? n . the brbkers, who repre- 
dealt n l ? v ^ a t°ra J and the jobbers, who 
fo® brokers— was con- 
ca»rif!u 68s ® n tial to. the good health of 
Cfi 11 ^t. to mention members of 
^^ockpxchangQ). .. 

cW k fo fo® arrived of Margaret That- 
government in 1979,. 

thin . her 9 were several reasons for 

attitude: the decline of 


manufacturing, which made it essential 
to seek other ways of making money, the 
development of new communications 
technology, which meant that financial 
transactions could be completed any- 
where in the world within minutes, and 
the birth of a new right-wing radicalism, 
which rejected socialist collectivism, pro- 
moted the benefits of self-help and Baw a 
vision of Britain as not only a property- 
owning but a share-owning democracy. In 
light of all this, it Boon became clear that 
the restrictive practices of the Btock ex- 
change were an obstacle to progress, and 
the exchange’s days as a cozy cartel were 
numbered. 

With the Big Bang, according to Wil- 
liam Kay, former city editor of the Ti mes, 


There is a - certain lack of 
enthusiasm ! among 
Britain } s leading industrial 
companies for stock 
exchange deregulation. 

who has just published a book on the 
changes, “The scene is set for a massive 
expansion of financial services in Bri- 
tain, coinciding with increases in stan- 
dards of living which should create an 
underlying demand for those services as 
more people find it easier to satisfy their 
consumer demands." 

Furthermore, Kay says, the stock ex- 
change is being restructured in a way 
that should give it a good chance of mak- 
ing inroads into the current dominance 
of the New York andlbkyo stock markets 
in international trading. 

But the British are never comfortable 
with change and therefor© tend not to be 
good at exploiting new situations. There 
are many in the City who believe that the 

real beneficiaries of theBig Bang will be 

the Americans and the Japanese, not to 
mention the crooked operators whose ac- 
tivities were cited as another reaBon for 
opening up the stock exchange to public 

scrutiny . . 

Karl van Horn, of American Express 

Asset Management, believes that by the 


early 1990s big companies will control 80 
percent of the equities and gilts markets, 
and of that share more than 50 percent 
will be in American and Japanese hands. 
As for the crooks, Peregrine Moncreiffe of 
E.F. Hutton’s London operation says rip- 
off merchants are not the only problem: 
the new open stock exchange could easi- 
ly be used for money- laundering by 


organized crime. 

In a survey of financial services com- 
panies commissioned by the accounting 
firm Ernst & Whinney, 77 percent of 
those questioned believed that either big 
institutional investors or the City itself 
was most likely to benefit from the Big 
Bang. Only 13 percent thought Britain 
as a whole would benefit and just 12 per- 
cent believed there would be any real ad- 
vantage for private investors. As for Bri- 
tain’s severe problems of unemployment 
and overseas trade, 83 percent of the peo- 
ple questioned said the Big Bang would 
make no difference to employment levels 
and only a little more than half of them 
believed it would increase the volume of 
overseas trade. 

Outside of the City, the Ernst & Whin- 
ney survey found “a certain lack of en- 
thusiasm” among Britain’s leading in- 
dustrial companies for Btock exchange 
deregulation. Around 80 percent of the 
industries questioned said there would 
be no change in employment, turnover, 
profitability and overseas trade as a re- 
sult of the Big Bang. Here too, the pre- 
vailing view is that if anyone does well 
out of the changes, it will be the City 
itself. 

Overall, the prospects for Thatcher’B 
"popular capitalism” and for arresting 
Britain’s decline as an international 
manufacturing and trading center do not 
seem to be any brighter in the aftermath 
of the Big Bang. Perhaps it ib the 
gentlemen of the stock exchange who 
will have the last laugh— once all the 
brash newcomers have been sent packing 
with their Porches. 

David Sinclair is a British journalist and 
writer. 


TRAVEL WARNINGS 


WOULD STATUS MAP *• mwnm 



Official danger advisories and medical warnings 
from the State Department, Center for Disease 
Control and the World Health Organization. 

Up-to-date passport, visa and vaccination 
requirements are provided for all countries. 

Published monthly on a colorful map that folds 
down for easy carrying. 

Used by Travel Agents for years, now available 
to Individuals. 

12 month subscription $36. Add 10% for delivery. 

World Status Map, 

c/o World Paper, 424 World Trade Center, 
Boston, MA 02210, USA 
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Discrimination against Spain’s Gypsies 

77ie dancing bears are gone, but gypsies still do not fit in 
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By Daniel Samper 

Special to WorldPaper 
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ADRID— On July 12, a gypsy known as “El 
Lolo” had a barroom fight with a local man 
in Martos, a small town in southern Spain. 
What might have been nothing more than 
Saturday- night fisticuffs ended up as an in- 
cident of payo (a gypsy word for non-gypsies) agression: 
a mob of 200 people armed with torches invaded the gyp- 
sy quarter and burnt 30 dwellings. The gypsies fled and 
spent several days living in tents under police protection. 

The Martos incident was not an isolated case of 
violence against Spanish gypsies. Between September 2 
and 10, a group of payos tried to bum the gypsy church 
in Ciudad Real. Another group demonstrated against 
gypsy families in Madrid, and another confrontation hap- 
pened in Alnvagro. 

In July and August 1980, the Spanish press published 
350 different stories about gypsy-puyo incidents which 
took place in more than thirty different communities. In 
January 1984, Tbnias Caivo Buezas wrote in the presti- 
gious Madrid newspaper El Pais: "The confrontations 
between payos and gypsios, intensified during the past 
four or five years, point out the existence of a racist hatred 
that has been alive throughout many centuries of 
Spanish history." 

The first gypsies to enter Spain arrived in 1425. In 
1499, the Catholic kings forbade gypsies to travel around 
the kingdom under penalty of being beaten and having 
their ears cut off. A century later, Phillip 11 issued a law 
against marriage among gypsies, and Phillip III, his son, 
set out to destroy gypsy culture by outlawing their dress 
and language; The word "gypsy” itself was outlawed. 

In 1633, Phillip Ill's eon, Phillip IV, empowered the 
guard to "hunt out gypsies with iron and fire.” Charles 
II then ordered capital punishment against all gypsies 
found to be wandering. Finally, his successor, Phillip V, 
made it lawful for a ny citizen to kill a gypsy- None of 
theae measures, however, succeeded in doing away with 
gypsies in Spain. 

Little by little governments abandoned all hope of an- 
nihilating them, or perhaps more civilized and tolerant 
times allowed them to Burviva Nevertheless, during 
Franco's dictatorship (1936-1975) discriminatory norms 
still existed. The Guardia Civil statutes- recommended 
“the strict surveillance of all gypsies" as well as inquiries 
about “the destination and purpose of all their traveling” 
This code was not abolished until 1978. 

Gypsies around the world live under the same suspi- 
cion. The world gypsy community— consisting of between. 

6 and 20 million individuals— is scattered throughout 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and the Americas. Their treatment 
varies from country to country, but they are always 
regarded with suspicion. 

“We have been discriminated against, expelled, per- 
secuted, and we want the world to know that regardless 
of our difficult living conditions, we are aware of our iden- 
tity and we want to preserve it,” said Agnes Vrany, world 
leader of the gypsies, at the World Gyspy Congress that 
took place in Geneva in 1978. The French gypsy leader 
mentioned Yugoslavia as the “moat liberal country for 
gypsies” and Eastern Europe as the region with the most, 
acceptable living conditions! . 

-More acceptable, perhaps, but not exactly a bed of rosea 
In Czechoslovakia, where there are about 360,000 gyp- 
sies, the officer in charge of gypsy affairs stated in 1982 
. that "if they want to live here, they must adapt to our 
. culture and lifestyla” 

It is the gypsy lifestyle, and in particular their nomadic . 
life* that Jias upset governments. In the early 3,950s, in' 
the jinidtat of the Stalin era, Czechoslovakia and other 
countries with gypsy communities issued laws designed 
to fqrce gypsies to settle down. No^adayq, according to. 
the gypsy ^t Valerij Satkievich, there are 300,000 gyp- 1 
. sies in theSoviet Utiionandtheyaro no longer forced to';., 
adopt sedentary habits. The majority die nomads and driv . 
joy considerable freedom, . . 

In Germany, where th£ Nazis exterminated nearly half* 



It handles well. 

Bat can it fetch 
the paper? 

British Ley land, the ailing state- 
owned automaker, is engaged in market- 
oriented cultural relativism. 

Noting the American penchant for 
naming dogs Rover, the traditional 
British company has decided that when 
it introduces its US$28,000 luxury car to 
the US market in 1987 , it will be called 
Sterling, not Rover, its long-popular 
British moniker. 

British Ley land (recently renamed the 
Rover Group) is hoping that US sales of 
the former-Rover-now-Sterling will put 
the company back on the road to pro- 
fitability. It would be a needed shot in the 
arm not unlike the one it received after 
introducing its famous cat— the 
Jaguar-to America’s wealthy many 
years ago. 










Gypsy life has changed little In Spain these past six centuries. 

the north, is the city with the world’s largest gypsy in the 6th century BC and settled in northern India, is 
community. the Sind area (German gyspsies still call themselves^ 

Gypsies are considered a marginal group everywhere. ti). From there they emigrated in several waves in Us 
In no country do their incomes, sanitary conditions and 14th century, going through Afganistan and Ferris aw 
educational levels equal that of most citizens. This is a returning to Egypt. Some advanced toward Rusria aw 

damaging form of discrimination and explains many of others toward Turkey and Central Europe In Gie li 

the violent episodea The oppression is double: gypsieB are century there were gypsy settlements in all of Europe 

not only gypsies, they are also poor. and i n several countries of the Americaa 

Juan de Dios Ramirez Heredia, a Spanish gypsy who Regardless of thoir dispersion and cultural per»w» 

is a represen tative in Spain’s national congress, states they have managed to preserve many of their custom 
• . . . ' ■ such as a communal organization centered on Wp 

families grouped into a clan. their 

r „„„ j* • • . j They also preserve, even though it is threatened 

m have been discriminated rooted in San** 1 * 


f We have been discriminated 
against, expelled and persecuted 
regardless, we are aware of our 
identity and we want to preserve it* 


that 80 percent of all gypsy families occupy 60-square- 
met6r dweHmgs, 90 percent earn less than US$220 a 
. month, 71 percent are illiterate* and 45 percent of schOol- 
age gypsy children do not attend school. Only 3 percent 
of the gypsies reach 66 years of age, 54 percent five in 


wmw pivoui »VJ WTWI * f% 'i 1M 

native tongues, Romano and Calo, rooted in 
Spanish language, in particular, hasarecDgn® 
influence in many words such as garito (gambling? 
tasca (tavern) and chaval (child). . mu A 

In other areas of their culture, particularly 
gypsies have contributed a folklovic weap 
which Flamenco in Spain or Zingara music in 
would not exist. , , -m 

Traditionally they have been associated ^ 
crimes, theft and cheating. Miguel de Gflnttn ^ 
author of Don Quixote , wrote four centuri 
seems that gypsies were brought into ' ‘ ^ 

become thieves... the desire to steal and stew b 
and the same for them” „ . jw, m&tf, 


and B th«£ Q gh ^? h twice the wHnte b • .the president of the Vizcaya Gypsy Associahon^^ 

•CST ‘ he SpamSh that the crime Z 


about 460,000. Even thbhghflearly Haifqfthem reside/ 
in the southern province bf Andalucia, Barcelona, in * j 


1 .- 1 vl i v'.:'-v '’-4 
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centuries ago, whin they ; «side and suffer- diaorimination. 

Y. ■ “ ■ ;7 ^^.f?W ni nvastou : ..:;om6iandai6'ElTiempa 
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look, darilng/^ 
they’re all filled g 
with little words! \J 

New York City’s Strand, one of the 
jw-W's largest and best known used 
mokstore8, is now selling "a selection of 
raiumn" especially designed for interior 
dec orators. According to the Wall Street 
Journal, the books can be ordered— at 
US$5 per foot— to reflect “a wide range of 
know ledge or simply look good.” 


FIVE 

000 , 

000 

000 

ana counting 

bn™' W ? r ! d ’ 3 five billionth ba 
ni > 3 J Al the Population Inst 
^on, DC-based research 
t hat kee P^ tabs on such c 
'jBnnoiinari recently. Th 
ig^^afuUonethirdofth 

ItSl^ 661 ! years of a ^ e< 

til 18Rn r ^ginning of n 

I onehiln ° r population 1 
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No drinking, 
no gambling, 
no Hula Hoops 


The Iranian health ministry recently 
banned the Hula Hoop, a plastic ring 
about three feet in diameter that can be 
rotated by quickly swiveling the hips. 
The Hula Hoop, invented 20 years ago by 
Wham-0 toys (the maker of Frisbees), 
has become popular the world over. 

Part of its success derived from the sil- 
ly (though some might say, lascivious) 
contortions users undergo as they make 
the hoop spin. The Iranian health 
ministry, not amused, has ordered the 
hoops removed from store shelves and 
playgrounds. 


Big government 


The 3 million employees of the US 
federal government together with the 
332 accounting Bystems, 13,667 com- 
puter systems and 82,000 word pro- 
cessors that they use are housed in 2.6 
billion square feet of office space. The 
federal civilian payroll, excluding fringe 
benefits, was $80.5 billion in 1985. The 
average civil servant is a 41-year-old 
white male with no college degree and 13 
years of Bevice to his credit. Fifty percent 
of all federal civilian employees work for 
the Defense Department, Army, Navy or 
Air Force. Twelve percent work for the 
Veterans Administration. The other 38 
percent are civilian civilians. 


Bonds that last 


The more things 
change... 


Htlen Kafi, an Iranian journalist who 
has been living in exile in France since 
1978 , wrote in a recent issue o/T Express 
that corruption in post-revolutionary Iran 
is alive and well. 

After a brief visit to her homeland 
under an assumed name, Kafi reported 
that bribes, payoffs and illicit trade reach 
to the highest levels. Naming names, 
she said that even Ahmed Khomeini 
and Sadegh Tabatabai, the son and son- 
in-law of Ayatollah Khomeini . both 
citizens above ideological suspicion, 
run a lucrative pratice of doling out 
reprieves from severe Islamic laws. The 
cost of freeing a prisoner, for example, is 
US$30, 000-40, 000. 

The chi-chi neighborhoods north of 
Teheran still exist and the gap that existed 
between them and the open-sewer, dirty- 
shock neighborhoods to the south has 
widened since the Imam came to power. 
Quoting a religious leader in Isfahan, 
the L’Express article said, “The fs/amie 
Republic is a time bomb. When the Imam 
dies, Iran will see the h idcous face of civil 
war. ” Again. 


Comrade Pooh 


Warsaw, Poland is the sole capital in 
Eastern Europe without a street named 
after Vladimir Lenin. Although the 
Poles have also decided against having a 
Marx Street and an Engles Street, they 
do have Kubusia Puchatka-Winnie-the- 
Pooh Street. 



When Britain's Foreign Secretary Sir 
leoffrey Howe met Soviet Foreign Mini- 
ter Eduard Shevardnadze in London 
his past July, part of their time was 
pent settling an old issue: imperial Rus- 
ian bonds that had yet to be honored. 
As a result, the bonds, which pre-date 
he 1917 Bolshevik revolution, iramedi- 
itely went up in price. Bonds originally 
Bsued at 100 pounds sterling and that 
rare trading at US$3 before the mid- 
Fuly accord was signed, are now being 
old for $11 to $18. Souvenir dealers 
lave, on occasion, gotten more. 
Conjecture in the City has it that the 
soviets decided to honor the bonds, 
epudiated after the fall of Czar Nicholas 
I, in order to enter the Eurobond market 
n the wake of declining oil exports. 
British creditors have been barred from 
idvancing more money to the Soviets un- 
; il the bonds, written to finance railroad 
jonstruction and municipal projects in 
ihe late 19th century, had been honored. 
The Soviets will back most of the $75 
million worth of the czarist bonds with 
£70 million held since the default by Bar- 
ing Bros. , merchant bankers to the czar 
himself. 
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By Sarah Brickman 





Play ball! 

Past and on time. 


A small step 
for man. . . 


A Japanese toy maker has developed a 
semiconductor-carrying baseball that 
shows on its own tiny digital display 
window how fast you pitch. The Speed 
Tracker baseball weighs no more than a 
standard ball. When a small button on 
its surface is depressed by n pitcher the 
ball’s stopwatch tabulates the seconds 
until it feels the shock of hitting a cat- 
cher’s mit lor a batter’s bat). It then 
divides the seconds by the distance 
traveled and reports the pitching speed. 

Another, more prosaic, development 
is the baseball with an alarm clock inside 
of it. When it rings, the only way to make 
it stop is to hurl the ball against the wall. 
This way, though, you never know how 
fast you pitch, only how late you are 
running. 



Bodily fluids, both of presi ~ 
dents ana buffaloes , have been 
in the news lately. 

A few months ago , in what he 
said was a symbolic first step 
toward a national drug-testing 
program that would help reduce 
the number of t{ unnecessary 
deaths” caused by illegal 
“substances” US President 
Ronald Reagan peed into 
a cup. 

And so today \ there is, in fact, 
a major campaign afoot across 
the United States to root out the 
use of illegal drugs. 

Meanwhile, Mary Owaga , a 
reseorc/icr at the International 
Center of Insect Physiology and 
Ecology i?i Nairobi, Kenya , is en- 


couraging wild buffaloes to pee 
into cups as well, Owaga wants 



into cups as well, Owaga wants 
to root out the dangerous tse-tse 
fly population of eastern Africa. 
Tse-tse flies are so very attracted 
to buffalo urine that Owaga has 
designed traps that use what she 
politely calls “ buffarinef * as bait 
About 50 million people in 38 
tropical African countries live in 
risk of catching trypanoso- 
miasis, a disease transmitted by 
the tse-tse fly that can develop 
into, “sleeping sickness/’ Con- 
trolling the fly throughout its 11 
million-square-kilometer 
habitat could prevent thousands 
’ of unnecessary deaths a year. 
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Advertisements in 

WorldMarketPlace cost 
US$5 per word or $195 per ; 
column inch . . Send your 
check and text or for more 
information write to: 
WorldMarketPlace, 
WorldPaper 
424 World Trade Center 
Boston MA 02210 USA 


European Investigations for 
Trade • industry • Banks 
Insurance and Lawyers Since 1962 

free Esl/mates & Full Discretion 


Prtone, Write or Telex for our 
Free Prevention -Tips & Case Histories 

HOFFMANN 
Investigations Ltd. 

Van Lcycnberghlaan 199A 
1082 66 AMSTERDAM 
The Netherlands 

Phone: 31.20.4202375 /, 182B1 NL 
CABLE: HQFDETAG AMSTERDAM 


SURPLUS PLANTS -SALE 
OXYGEN 
NITROGEN 
. ARGON 
Modern Liquid - 
Excellent Condition 
25 Ton 17 BOM) 

75 Ton (2250M) 

1 Ton (30M) - 5 Ton (150M) 
LOW PRICES WITH FINANCING 


Nicolsii JoHe Corja Dept. P 
PO Box 5362 Bevorly Hills 
Calif. 90210, USA. Tic 674638 


WASHINGTON.D.C. 

Graduate School, U.S. Dept, ol Agriculture, 
oilers intensive eleven -month International 
Management Development course Leads to 
master's degree in Administrative Science from 
The George Washington University 
For Information, contact: 

IMDP Coordinator, Graduate School. USDA 
GOO Maryland Ave.. S.W .Rm 134 
Washington. DC 20024 U S.A 
Phong (202)447-74 76 Telex 756583 GS INTL WSH 
•B e' I Graduate 
13J5J School, USDA 


MAKE FRIENDS WORLD- 
WIDE through international 
correspondence. Details Free! 
Hermes-Verlag, Box 110660/K, 
Berlin 11, West Germany. 


Immigration is possfcte 
for approved persons 

10 countries In the Carfeboan near USA. 
Al offer many opportunities for serious 
persona with SMAL1/B1G CAPITAL to 
start your own bustesah various areas. 
Engfeh/Spantah speaking, tropical, 
democratic, safe, stable. Exes lent after- 
neJhoetohdLMtriaizBdcortrlesforpro- 
goss, qualty tvhg. etablty. Lawyer with 
years of experience In Canada, Cart)- 
bean, South America provides profes- 
sional sendees. NO JOBS OFFERED. 
(Selected persons with nefrement in- 
come capital also assisted.) 


Mr. Henry Jayakody, LL.B., 

#338, 238 Davenport Road. 

Toronto MGR 1J0 CANADA. 

(With yotr hqulry, please enclose USS2 
In International Response Coupons.) 


The Research Institute for Management 
Science (RVB), Delft, the Netherlands, 


offers fn 1987 the following three-months 
diploma courses at post-graduate level: 


STARTING 9 MARCH 1987: 

• Management for General Managers 

• Industrial Project Cycle 

• Marketing Management and Physical Distribution 

• Sector Terminology and Management 

(Food Sector) 


STARTING 29 JUNE 1987: 

• Management Control and Management Informa- 
, tion Systems 

• Cooperative Management and Consultancy 

STARTING 17 AUGUST 1987: 

• Financial Management 

• Industrial Extension Officers Training 

• General Management for State Enterprises 


These courses are offered by RVB, a recognized Institute, in man- 
agerial oapabSty development for the developing worfd. RVB fe :■ 
Inked to the D&ft University of Technology and has more than 30 
years experience' tn management development. For some of the 
cwrses Netherlands government fellowship funding (s available 

RVB For further Information please write or telex to: 

Dr. R. Wirtz, Head EbP RVB, PO. Bos(143, 2600 
■ ; AC Delft Telex: 38323 RVB NL - 



Study English 
in Boston 


s iu 5 nS New England's 
Leading School for A Program of 
English As A Second Language 

• Group & Private Instructions 

• Organized Multi level Programs 

• Comprehensive TOEFL Test 
Preparation 

• International Executive Training 

• Full-Service Housing Arrangements 

• Affordable Bates 

For Further Details, Please Apply To: 

The Boston School 
of Modern Languages 

814 South Strael t Arlington Street 
(Male. MA 02313 Boston. MA 02118 USA 

(617) 325-2760 (617) 536-5605 

Tatar: 710-321-0250 



Earn 

UNIVERSITY 

DEGREES 


Utilizing work, fife & academic 
experience; for evaluation and 
Information forward resume to: 


PACIFIC SOUTHERN 
UNIVERSITY 


9581 W. Pico Blvd. Dept. 11 
LA., CA 90035 USA 


NON-RESIDENT 

AMERICAN 

UNVERSITY 

DEGREES 

It is possible - it is honestly 
possible - to earn good, usable 
Bachelor’s, Master's, Doctorates, 
even Law Degrees from recog- 
nized American universities, 
without ever going to America. 
The time Involved can be quite 


snort, and the cost surprisingly 
low. May I air mail you free Infor- 
mation, without obligationt Dr. 
John Bear, 9301 N. Highway 1, 
Suite 702, Mendocino. CA 95460, 
U.S.A. Telephone: (707) 937-4226 


For 

PENFRIENDS 

either sex, worldwide 
contact in English: 
AMITY, Post Box 10, 
Visakhapatnam-530001, 
INDIA 


I BRITISH UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 
Somgistt University otters 
Bachelors Master’s and Doctoral 
degrees m most supjects. 
Programmes are designed to meet 
the requirements of appropriately 
qualified individuals 

For a prospectus send CS stewing 

\ or equivalent io 

&omprttt tMntoertfitp 
flnbfppnhpnt \ 

frj llmlnint / 

WA | Somerset TA190BQ/ 
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Master business in 


WorldPaper 


WorldDlary/By Crocker Snow, Jr 


B 15 ,h 5 | h H Y iCorazon Aquino enters history, punctually 


Learn management in one of the most advanced b 
centers in the world, tarn your MBA degree in Be 


Master of Ruslness Administra- 
tion Degree Programs 

At Armstrong University stir. klu- 
;uc SlIicxiI ui' [lusincss A.lmmisrr.i- 
riiHi, yi ni'll act jin re ,i snlnl uink-r- 
srjniling of . kIv.uk is ( ni.ni.ieeiiKiu 
rci'linkiiK-s. 

Available majors imlu.le I’nurue. 
Marketing, lnteniiuinn.il lliisiness. 
Management aiul Aiuh.hu m.n. 

Arinsrrunu also utters ui ukr^; rail u. ire 
degrees in Aconinrin^, M.uu^e- 
mcnr, Ina-rnationai Hus mess, fjuu- 


Di verse Student Popular f 
Si ikk'iirs from over 40 ccumnar r' 
teiul Arimtnjug Univenitv jjydu'l 
Ol er an 1:M. program desigcd . 

' ifu ally mliclpintematiaul^ 1 
derits tlevelnp die commuma^ ■ 
'kills tKxessarj- tu pursue acalun 
Mi i« lies in the U.S. 

All ability levels are \ 

Tt preparation is available 
Armstrong University isautlrJ 
urnler luicral Law to enrol am. | 
immigrant alien students. \ 

Aiirufituf f‘\ W'titrni Atm'uiht 
\llunj\ ,tthf Cuilttfi. 


purer Manager ntnt Sdiiuv, hiiaim- j i M . n, . , .. . 

.inti M.vk«h ¥ . .1 ..'MhU Awm 

* VW« .IH.I CJltgfS. 

ARMSTRONG UNIVERSIH 

Sm/ output! Jnryu/nr .ippht.tlmit. M, m , iW a//w l2Hfhip Mity 

„ , , „ F 2212 Harold Way Berkeley. 09470 ? mIJ 

(415) 648-2500 

t'lfjAc tend far 128 -pijr aulog. Mj inimst 
□ MBA □ Undergraduate degree ptogtiw Dll 
held: 


Njmr - | 

Aildrc\9 | 

i-====i 


A COLLEGE DEGREE 


Can Unlock Your Earning Power! 


A Kanimglon Unlverjity Octree will be a mark of 
personal Khimamenl others will recognize and 

COMPLETE YOUR 

EXEC. MBA • BA-MA-PhD-JO’ NOWI 

• Academic credit lor work/ learning ntpenenca 

• Study ai your own pace, no wasted iimo 
« Nodaierooni atlendance required 

■ Programs deaigned for aduil learning 

rtna a tin mo Cii'iouni Conim.rree ft 
Ol Bor Eitmuion I* Hfl ‘I 

Xomtor.tun !*,?,*)>, fou«ai<vi- VVV 

KEN8INGTON UNIVERSITY 

K filrndilr An-. Urn! 3fi lilenHab-.l'a Ul Jill'. 
In V S.A. I ( 80(1 1 123-2196 K\l. .ifi 


J/Sfk UNIVERSITY 
DEGRE[i 

, for work, acadeair 

and life experww. 
-YOU MAY QUALIFY- { 
BACHELOR'S • MASTERS’. 
DOCTORATE ■; 
send detailed resume: ; 
Pacific Western ; 
University 

600 N. Sepulveda BM. 
L 09 Angeles, CA 90049 
Dept. 157 - USA j 


CENTER FOR 
UNIVERSITY STUDIES 

A four-year Independent college Incorporated 
In the District of Columbia and licensed to 
confer degrees. 

# BBA International . 

Business Z UNIVERSITY 

BA Interdisciplinary y 

Studies (Liberal Arts U 

& Social Sciences) < > 

# AA Liberal Arts <1-9*6 *'9P 

# AAS Intematloanl 

Business 

Housing In efficiency apartments 
Write or phone for further Information 




9-6'9i 


in. M7J n/.Bi 1 1 lif J : hTii I 


Tel: 493- 


Tslex: 612 


ALL SPAREPARTS 


at rockbottomprices for: 


CATERPILLAR, (excavators) • JOHN DEERE (dragtegsh^ 
KENW0RTH TRUCKS • INTL HARVESTERS (excavoiofs)* w 
■ .’TANKS • JEEPS, oil US models, . M 1 personnel carriers 


SPARROW 
TRADE BV 


C orazon Aquino, the "people’s 
power” president of the Philip- 
pines, came calling on America 
not so long ago. It was her first 
extended trip abroad since suc- 
ceeding Ferdinand Marcos in a reason- 
ably bloodless democratic revolution. 
During her visit to the United States 
she conducted an extraordinary series of 
gpeeches, benedictions and interviews in 
Washington, New York, Boston and San 
Francisco None of her many stirring 
statements was more cryptic, more symp- 
tomatic of her own graceful simplicity 
and more revealing of the magnitude of 
her many problems than an unguarded 
response to the question of a student dur- 
ing a session at New York University, 
i "Tb what extent,” asked Stacey Sani- 
cola of the School of Education, "do you 
believe Marcos is influencing the unrest 
In your country, and what should the 
United States do to help prevent this?” 
Aquino paused and smiled as she con- 
sidered the longtime dictator and the 
; unsettling statements emanating from 
! his sanctuary in Hawaii. 

I "I consider Mr. Marcos the least of my 
'problems,” she replied. "The Filipino 
: people will not accept a return of Mr. 
Marcos to our country or a return of his 
nays, so I do not have to ask the United 
Slates to do anything about him.” 

Thus did the self-described housewife 
who less than a year ago was considered 
"too innocent by half’ for the rough and 
tumble world of Filipino politics, consign 
the man who ruled the 48 million Fili- 
’ pino people for 20 years to the dustbin of 
; history. Thus, too, did Aquino acknowl- 
: ^ that the combination of an immense 
; national debt (US$26 billion), galloping 
poverty, Communist and Muslim insur- 
gencies in different parts of the country, 
and the questionable lqyalty of a various- 



7 consider Mr. Marcos the least of my problems 


ly inept and inflated army, weigh much 
more heavily on her than any intrigues 
by the sequestered Marcos. 

Aquino never took a false step in her 
various public appearances and appeals. 
She appeared before a joint session of 
the US Congress, asked the lawmakers to 
appreciate that her nation s democratic 
revolution last year cost America neither 
blood nor treasure, and appealed for gen- 
erous economic aid to allow this revolu- 
tion to survive. 

She spoke before the UN General 
Assembly, and asked for international 
understanding and support in light of her 
country’s participation in the founding of 
the UN and its adherence to the UN 
Charter. She met academic leaders and 
asked for advice and appreciation. She 
met business leaders and asked them to 
involve themselves, and to invest. 


Indeed, Aquino, whose visit was 
carefully "advanced” (in the jargon of to- 
day ’s politics) by a New York public rela- 
tions group, did not miss a chance to ask 
for sweet deliverance. She spoke always 
in the language, and the idiom, of her 
audience. 

At a private gathering at the library of 
New York University, sponsored by the 
editors of Time magazine, she focused on 
the important role played by the press in 
the unfolding of her unlikely revolution. 

"The role of the media was invaluable 
because it was the truth that set us free,” 
she stated in the course of her talk. "The 
rebirth of Philippine democracy is 
undoubtedly the showcase of media 
power, but less obviously, it is also a 
demonstration of its limits. 

"The media do not make or unmake 
governments; tanks do that, and more 


rarely but surely, people do. Even armed 
with the truth, media’s power is frail. 
Without the people’s support it can be 
shut off with the ease of turning a light 
switch. An official threat to your adver- 
tisers, a grip on the paper supply or 
a squad of soldiers at your doorstep, and 
your last issue becomes your paper’s 
valedictory." 

Such a mixture of compliments and 
cold water notwithstanding, Aquino did 
not waste the opportunity for some more 
pointed special pleading. 

"As you channeled your power to undo 
a dictatorship, so may you channel it now 
to help create an enduring democracy,” 
she stated. "I ask that you use media’s 
tremendous power to build up rather 
than tear down, to create rather than to 
destroy. I would ask that you report the 
truth about the Philippines within the 
full context. And the context for the 
Philippines is that of a developing nation 
ravaged by years of mismanagement and 
abuse by the Marcos regime, of a 
people struggling under difficult cir- 
cumstances to arrive at the maturity and 
self-sufficiency of a sovereign nation.” 

It was a speech, Like moat of hers dur- 
ing her triumphal tour, studded with 
truisms, challenges and earnestness. It 
was only in the question period that the 
puckish side of her personality showed 
through. 

When Christopher Bolito, a journalism 
undergraduate, asked how her education 
in the United States had helped her 
become the leader of the Filipino people, 
she did not pause. "They are happy, I 
think, that they at last have a president 
who is punctual.” 

And shortly thereafter she brought the 
question-and-answer session to an end, to 
continue, punctually, on her appointed 
American rounds. 



Commentary/By Jacqueline Grapin 


GATT gives the 
thumbs down 


W ASHINGTON, DC— Over the last forty 
years, members of the General Agreement 
on Thrifts and Trade (GAIT) have worked to 
expand international trade. But now, China 
and the Soviet Union are negotiating for 
S»bersMp in this club of 92 nations which have 
gert to abide by rules that they define together, 
td in r? 88 - on ^ aciri 8 the GATT members who conven- 
ni ta ^ ® s ^ e> Uruguay last September was 
and the Soviet Union really intended to 
jut?? liberalism, or whether they are trying to 
horse into the fortresB in order to 


is not particularly demanding about 
cre dentials. Czechoslovakia, 
liJAjS j And Rumania are members of the 
lion (va ' a m ember before the 1949 revolu- 

^ an observer thr 08 years ago. 


[ , l, \^ a t« ^™Fted as an observer three years ago. 
-tolerant 6 Venations have done is Bimply been very 
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-tolerant “, bn “v n &vtons nave done is Bpnply been very 
jliona P a tient in the evolution ofthoae-na- 
Wadto? Gutter, the. United States’ repre- 
■b the GATT rounds ’ 


‘ ^ roun cL 

— any illusions about the actual ■ 
utilization jn .China, even though most of the 
tW Eu ' GATT^ especially the U nited States 

■ y^^j^^ nations, seein more open toward 


China’s integration than they are to the Soviet Union’s. 
While the Soviet request has been given short shrift by 
the Reagan administration, China has received a cer- 
tain amount of encouragement. 

According to Yeutter, "It may well be that some day in 
the future, the Soviet economy will evolve in such a way 
that that nation can be a productive contributing 
member of the GATT. It does not seem to me that their 
economy is in a situation where that would be the case 
today.” 

Had the Soviet Union not asked for full membership, 
China would probably have been admitted more readi- 
ly; but to admit China is to open the door to the Soviet 
Union— a move that the United States definitely op- 
poses. By asking for "more information” from the two 
communist contenders, the members of the Atlantic 
alliance succeeded in postponing the issue. 

The GATT is more than a treaty among nations; it is 
an international organization. Since January 1, 1948 it 
has been a sanctuary of liberalism in international 
trade. It sets the rules of global trade and monitors com- 
pliance as it is prescribed by the free-trade ideology of 
the United States. 

It was easier to make progress during the Dillon and 
Kennedy rounds, before 1969, because the organization 
had only 76 members and was dominated by the OECD, 

that is, by the richest industrialized nations. 

The number of the nations represented in the GATT 
rose to 92 in 1986, with the constitution of "groups" 
specifically representing some developing countries. 
When the first major negotiation named after a Third 
World nation opened, it became immediately clear that 
conflicting interests were expressed in what was, up un- 
til then, a forum of capitalist interests. , 

Timing is crucial in considering the integration of the 
two largest communist nations: in fact, they, could 
paralyze the entire system by uniting client states dm\ 
ing the negotiations, and they could transform the 


GATT into a political forum like the UN. This would 
mean the end of the technical work of the GATT, which 
is now acknowledged as increasingly important. 

The real question is what would happen if, as Yeutter 
demands with unfeigned scepticism, the Soviet Union 
became seriously committed to liberalism in interna- 
tional trade, even in its domestic economy? Conceivably, 
like in Hungary and, soon, in China, the Soviet produc- 
tion and consumption units could progressively become 
more autonomous. Are US interests best served if the 
productivity of the Chinese and Soviet economies re- 
mains low? Would they be better served if it was higher? 

Actually, the ultimate fear of the United States and its 
allies is not that the legal and diplomatic structure of 
international trade whiqh has been built into GATT 
negotiations over the last four decades might be shaken. 
It is that the admission of the Soviet Union to the GATT 
would represent a series of major, and unilateral, con- 
cessions of the West regarding trade ere dits, the applica- 
tion of the most favored nation clause, and the exchange 
of technology that could be put to military use in the 
future 

It is in the best interest of the United States to keep 
the Soviet Union tied to its present predicament: on the 
fringe of the world economy and with its growing pro- 
blems balancing the budget and trade deficits. But 
maintaining the weaknesses of the Russian bear may • 
not make it more peace loving ■ 

The decrease of oil prices and the increase of the Soviet 
trade deficit are not the only reasons that lead Mikhail 
Gorbachev to try to join GATT. He is also convinced, on 
the political level, that Soviet power has nothing to lose 
and everything to gain in the process— at test , an open- 
ing to Western economies and, at second best, the 
destruction of the balance of the Western trade system. 
At the very least—an objective thiqt has already been 
achieved— the Soviet' Uni on- has effectively prevented 
China from joining the club of trading nations. 
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Business Week Inter- 
national. The leader in cost- 
efficiency in reaching Senior 
and Chief Executives in Europe 
and Asia. 

Five world-respected in- 
dependent surveys prove it. 

So when you plan your 
media schedule, plan to use 
Business Week International. sImor 

The world's only inter- executives 

national business news weekly. %S£Sim 

Delivering an international audi- Readership 

ence of top management exec- s ~ 

i rfh/dc Pan European 

UTIVeS. Survey III 
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WreaperoiliBohly partofluAnew ■ 
breed of executive is already pro- 
pelting the Continent out of the 
eomomicdaldrtDTB. Fteedftompast 
ckj^mas, thrivingon risk and fresh 
investment, they era reviving old 
cpfffantea and pitting their stamp on 
new ventures. Thecridcal question; 
Can business and government put ft 
; «U together thk time? u. 
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economy 

Toys — Anything but child’s play 


By Ahmed Shaker 

• Government remit- 
tances fell from JD 415 
million In 198J l= to 1 JD 55? 
million in 1985 In addi- 
tion. the rate of Jordanian 
expatriates remittances In 
1985 dropped by 15 per 
cant compared with the 
total for 1984. 


• The total expenditure 
of the transport sector 
during the years of the 
iBBt development plan 
amounted to JD 681 mill- 
ion. This figure shows a 
JD 136 million Increase in 
expenses which Is ascribe- 
d to unexpected participa- 
tion of the private sector 
due to the increase In 
transit activities. 


• Studies are underway 
on the establishment of a 
three-lane tunnel In the 
centre of Amman. Two of 
the lanes will link King 
Hussein Street with King 
Faisal Street, and the 
third will link King Faisal 
and Prince Mohammed 
Streets. The project will 
cost JD 6 million and Im- 
plementation is expect- 
ed to commence in 1990. 

• Studies are being car- 
ried on the levying of fees 
on those who drive regio- 
nal highways such as the 
Amman-Aqaba road and 
!» Wadi Arabah- Jordan 
Valley road. This step is 
designed to provide funds 
? r the maintenance of 
these highways. 

• The value of the Klng- 
foms exports to Britain 
'aat year amounted to JD 

1000 while Imports 
jofn Britain were valued 
at JD 63 million. Jordan’s 
Attain Included 
i '50,000 worth of pho- 
Wea and quantities of 
Eatables and furit. 

L A ! 1 Irrigation and 
,° USflh °ld pump manu- 
«k . Ur u n0 P |ant 18 to be es- 
vA B J 8 h Tu d ln M>M next 
an * The Plant, will have 

iRnS nnual ca Paclty of 
1,500 pumps and Its cost 
jjaatlmated atJD 11 mill- 


lonlt 10 _ 1 fl P v6rnmen t has 

; the establlsh- 

' ,2i a 5^ or Plant for 
; Dlckke°? U( iu pn of canned 
•' This n-i n * he Wea * Bank. 

? b J *tA urp,u ® of vegeta- 
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\ -Supply i 
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I, tiucta; ?S h ®^ dc .M!tMral pro- 
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By P.T. Bangsberg 

HONQ KONG — Inserting tiny 
tape recorders Into the backs of 
stuffed animals may not be the 
most exciting day's work. but. in 
the humid, teeming district of 
Kowloon, it's a great way to make 
money. 

Hordes of other — mostly fe- 
male — workers are updating rac- 
ing cars with electronic gadgetry 
or styling dolls' hair and costumes. 

in back rooms where piles of 
cardboard cartons tower over tiny 
desks, bright young men devise 
new marvels involving computer 
technology. 

Such toys — if that Is the right 
description — may quickly end up 
unloved in a closet, but here they 
pay for plenty of good sessions at 
the casinos of Macao or Monte 
Carlo and send numerous promis- 
ing young people off to be edu- 
cated in Britain or the United 
States. 

"Toy factories are fully booked, 


enjoying a boom let if not a fully- 
fledged boom." said Bill Blaauw, 
managing director of Meco Deve- 
lopment, one of Hong Kong's lead- 
ing toymakers. 

Blaauw, who is universally 
known as Mr Toys because of his 
high-profile role in the industry, 
said people are "buying more than 
usual," thanks In large part to the 
lower US dollar. 

Hong Kong's currency, linked to 
the dollar, is benefitting from its 
depreciation and the correspond- 
ing rise in the yen, because Japan 
is a major competitor. 

Everyone in the business knows 
toys are anything but child's play. 

Last year certainly wasn't much 
fun. The strong dollar knocked 
Hong Kong exports to HK $11 bill- 
ion (US $1.4 billion) from a record 
HK $11.5 billion in 1984. 

This year, however, Blaauw pre- 
dicts growth in overseas sales for 
the industry of perhaps 20 per 
cent. 


Hong Kong is already the 
world's toy factory. It overtook Ja- 
pan In 1972 and has retained the 
top spot ever since, although Tai- 
wan — with exports last year of 
just under $1 billion — Is chall- 
enging. Japanese exports were 
about $600 million. 

Struggling to keep a foothold is 
Singapore. It turned in a better 
performance last year with over- 
seas sales of S $174 million (US 
$79 million), but now is in danger 
of being sai'eszed out by its rivals. 

Singapore firms fear a drop in 
exports of as much as 15 per 
cent. Some have close Japanese 
links, and the sharp rise )n the yen 
won't help them. 

If they are looking at a bleak 
Christmas with the deadline at 
hand for orders, manufacturers In 
Hong Kong are rubbing their 
hands in anticipation of a busy 
time for Santa Claus. 

"Electronic items are going in a 
big way." said Dennis Tmg. chair- 
man of Kader Industrial, the col- 


ony's largest toy manufacturer, 
and head of the toy advisory com- 
mittee of the government -backed 
Trade Development Council. 

He expects growth of 5 per cent 
to 10 per cent this year, and says 
last year wasn’t as bad as some In 
the industry made out. 

"Many manufacturers are farm- 
ing out jobs to China and shipping 
from there," he said. "Such ship- 
ments don't snow up In Hong 
Kong trade figures, but do in a 
firm's accounts.” 

China lacks foreign exchange to 
buy pricey Hong Kong toys, so 
takes low-end items and gains 
from the value added. Ting said. 
He can't pin down just how much. 
"Who's going to tell you how much 
money they make?" 

To maintain its position agafnst 
stiff competition, the Hong Kong 
industry is forming a new trade 
group — the first of its kind — to 
deal with such concerns as gov- 
ernment policy, possible quotas 
and shipping costB. 

(Compass Features ) 
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economy 


EURODEPOSIT RATES 


Currencies 

Period 

1 M 

2 M 

3 M 
6 M 
9 M 
12 M 

2 Years 

3 Years 

4 Years 

5 Years 


6 1/16 

6 5/8 

7 1/10 
7 1/2 
7 3/4 


DM 

FF 

SF 

D FIs 

Yen 

Sterling 

Pound 

4 1/2 

7 15/16 

2 15/16 

6 1/2 

4 5/16 

10 13/16 

4 5/8 

8 1/16 

3 13/16 

5 1/2 

4 5/8 

11 

4 5/8 

B 7/16 

3 7/8 

5 7/16 

4 9/16 

11 3/16 

4 5/8 

8 7/16 

3 7/8 

5 7/16 

4 9/16 

11 3/16 

4 5/8 

8 3/8 

3 7/8 

5 7/16 

4 5/8 

11 3/16 

4 5/8 

8 3/8 

3 7/8 

6 7/16 

4 5/8 

11 3/16 

4 7/8 

— 

— 




5 1/4 

— 








5 5/8 

— 







5 3/4 

— 

— 

— 
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Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 


GOLD 
IN JORDAN 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 19 November 
1986 were ns follows: 

18 cl JD 3.300 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 3.850 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 4.600 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
4,400.000 

Ounce JD 143.000 

Gold Starling.... JD 32.000 
(Central Bank) 

Roahadi Pound.... JD 28.000 
(Seven grammes) 


Source: Youslt Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


EXCHANGE RATES 



buy 

sell 

US dollar 

.348 

.350 

Sterling pound 

.495 

.505 

German mark 

.171 

.1725 

French franc 

.052 

.053 

Swiss franc 

.205 

.210 

Dutch guilder 

.150 

.163 

Kalian lire (1000) 

.245 

.255 

Swedish kroner 

.048 

.050 

Saudi rlyaf 

.0927 

.0930 

Kuwaiti dinar 

116.5 

119 

UAE dirham 

.0947 

.09525 

Egyptian pound 

.1850 

.1925 

Syrian lira 

.0145 

.0150 

Iraqi dinar 

.270 

.280 

Omani riyal 

.900 

.910 


Source: National Jordan Exchange Company 


Dollar down, gold mild 
rebound 

LONDON (AP) — The dollar (ell against moat major 
currencies In early trading Wednesday. Gold prices 
moved up In what one dealer described as a knee-jerk 
reaction to sharp falls earlier In the week. 

Gold opened In London at a bid price of $392.30 a 
troy ounce, compared with late Tuesday's $391, but 
fell back later. At mid- morning Wednesday, the city’s 
five major bullion dealers fixed a recommended price 
of $391.75, up from 390.50 late Tuesday. 

One London dealer said the market experienced "a 
little bit of reaction on the upside" after its sharp fail 
below $400 an ounce in Europe on Monday, following 
a price tumble Friday in New York. 

"It's a typical knee-jerk reaction," he said. 

In Tokyo, where trading ends before Europe* busi- 
ness day begins, the dollar rose against the Japanese 
yen for the third straight day to close at 162.80 yen, 
Compared with Tuesday's 162.65. 

Later, In London, the dollar Was quoated at 163 
yon* 

Other dollar rates at mid-morning, compared with 
late Tuesday: . 

— 1.6760 Swiss Francs, Down from 1.6760 "V . 1 

— 6.5875 French Francs, down from 6.5975 ■ 

. -7- 2.2725 Dutch Guilders, down from 2.2760 

— 1,393.25 Italian Lire, down from 1,395,75 . 

, — 1-3830 Canadian Dollars, uhchanged< -. , v: 

. However, In London, the dollar rose against thd Bri- 
tish pound, which cost $1.4190^ cheaper 
than 1,4245 late . Tuesday. - ... ' 

i . West German markets were closed for a national : 
hqlldajr, tn London, the dollar was quoted at 2.0130 i 
. Wesi Germart Matka, down irom 1.0160 late Tues-' 

v'day,;-;^ .... .. . . ; • ... ; . ■. : . 

W Interview: published Iri .London’s Financial' ■ 

• . Prime Minister:. Margaret Thatcher said her * 

: Conaarvatlve government , would make no decision V 
"'until after the next election on whether -to loin; the 
, efght T natlOn European monetary 1 system, which links 
currencies to avoid big fluctuations. The electron Is • 
;i w1d.ely;expegted next ye&f., ;/>. 

- $4.14 ah ounce to 


RIYADH (Opecna) — The Riy- 


adh plant of petrolube, the 
lubricating oil manufactur- 
ing arm of petromln, the 
Saudi Arabian state oil com- 
pany, has Increased Its an- 
nual designed output capac- 
ity to 500,000 barrels from 
the initial level of 175,000 
barrels. . 

The Increase follows the 
completion of expansion 
work on the plant earlier this 
year, according to the com- 
pany's annual report. 

Petrolube's first lube oil 
blending and packaging 
plant at Jeddah went Into 
production in August 1971, 

The facility, which was de- 
signed for an annual output 
of 75,000 barrels, was ex- 
panded In 1978 to produce 
500,000 barrels per year. 
With the expansion of the 
Riyadh plant, total produc- 
tion of lube oil has- now 
reached 1 ,000,000 barrels a 
year. 

The Riyadh plant, . deve- 
loped In 1980, was set up to 
meet growing demand in the 
central and eastern regions 
of the country. 

..According to the report, 
the . company enjoyed a 
comfortable' financial pos- 
ition in. 1985 due to ’auffi- 
glenl earnings. ■ - . ' T? 

, me foreword tothe' report, 
Mah- 

rpoud A. Sultan says that ef- 
fort^ are being made to ex- 


:lubrlpante, 
whloh he describes ^as. ‘ •the 
key Ingredient i ln /future 


■ Although 5 ; iq* if 

^cllrie 

,lrt, Rs net profits 
million compared; 
pillion during . 1984 






Share prices fluctuate 


monitor 

Author tackles Zionist moral legitimacy 


By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Star Financial Market Analyst 


L'Affalre Israel 
LeSlonlsme Politique 

By Roger Garaudy 

Reviewed 

by Pascal B. Karmy 


SHARE PRICES fluctuated at the beginning of the weri » 

sat ffjsasjir*' SSrAd-n: 

Jails! state with a pseudo-theol- 
767,000 shares were handled at the market vein* m n weal disguise. The racialism of 
995,000 divided among 1,325 contracts, an increase of octal Zionism pervades the 
cent compared to last week. fews and practice of Israel. 

The daily handling average came to JD 199 000 with a h support of his consentions Mr 

tion of 16.3 per cent or 3.3 per cent of total around thisavZ Garaudy quotes an article written 
thus indicating stability at the market. h 1978 by Mrs Shulamit Alonl, a 

comMmes r aalnad^nrl?Sr^ nieS W6r6 handled ,rom SS^Mh^Movement for Civil 
companies gained Including: ES! (j e a|go quotes p rofeS sor 


1- Yarmouk Insurance Co. closing at JD .870 up 

from JD .760 

2- Ala' Addin closing at JD .790 up 

Industries Co. from JD .710 

3- Holy Land 

Insurance Co. closing at JD 1.080 up 

from JD 1.000 

4- Medium Petrochemical 

Industries closing at JD .680 up 

from JD .640 

26 companies lost including: 

1- Jordan Printing closing at JD 2.600 down 


and Packaging Co. 

2- Al Izdlhar 
Insurance Co. 

3- Petra Bank 

4- Aqarco Real Estate 
& Investment Co. 


from JD 3.000 
closing at JD .700 down 
from JD .800 
closing at JD 2.260 
down from JD 2.380 


a investment Co. closing at JD .500 down 
from JD .520 

22 companies had no change In their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 130,000 sw« 
were handled al a market value of JD 67,000. 

Trading In the regular market was distributed among the sec- 
tors according to the following percentages: 


Sectors 

Banks 

Industry 

Services 

Insurance 


Market 

share 

46.2% 

38.6% 

7.2% 

8 % 


Last waik't 
share 

39% 

40.9% 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded by seclw 


Banka (out of 21 traded) 

Share 
of sector 

Shari 
of market 

1- National Bank 

30.3% 

1.4% 

2- Arab Bank 

20.3% 

9.4 % 

3- Bank of Jordan /New 

16.3% 

7.8% 

Industrials (out of 27 traded) 
1? Alla’ Addin 


14.1% 

Industries Co, 

2- Medium Petrochemical 

30.5% 

5.8% 

Industries 

3-. Jordan Petroleum 

15% 

5<2% • . 

Refinery Co. 

4’- Arab Aluminium 

13.4% • 

4.4% 

Industries 

11.4% 


Services (out of 8 traded) 

1- Arab International 
. Hotels . • 

Insurance (out of 9 traded) 
1 -. Jordan insurance Co. 


feJael Shahak of Jerusalem He- 
Ifcw University, the author of the 
(Rookie Racism de I'Etat d'lsrael'. 

; The first problem which faced 
political Zionism was how to cre- 
lie a Jewish majority In Palestine. 
Die answer to this Is a colonial 
option, namely, the expulsion of 
be Palestinians, plunder of their 
finds and encouragement of Je- 
tuh immigration. 

[.Jewish propaganda boasts that 
W is the sole democracy in the 
jiddfe East and that everyone 
an speak out his mind freely but 
* author notes that this freedom 
ji iterated within the ‘Jewish Es- 

[book review 

*- ----- — 

toishmant' and that Israel Is 
fcvcaliy discriminatory as is the 
m all colonialist states where 
w while man predominates. 

; Free-speaking Jewish writers 
israei Shahak, Felicia Langer, 
Writ Alone, Uri Avnerl and 
who oppose racialism and 
^crimination against the Arab cl- 
sws are harassed and threaten- 

r ilto author compares Israel with 
3A at the time of the ‘Decla- 
of Independence’ declar- 
*9 equality of all men but at the 
[ ne lime It kept the blacks In 
for one hundred years and 
jwuied and expelled the Red 
2* ,0 appropriate their lands. 

the state of Israel Is a 
Jpwy except for its 'blacks’ 
o 'ndians which the fundamen- 
of Israel call the ‘non- 
population’ l.e. the Pales- 
JjyjsWInfl Muslims and 

i Colonialist aspects 
ot Israel 

state, the author 
J™ the autonomy’ plan for 
oaupled territories In the 
® nd Qaa Strip, devls- 
W" m 1979. This auto- 
taweerates in, effect the 

SVr n h d a f 5 ;? an9l0n|8t po " 

. '£*■ ^ he latt0r retained Its 
, e ' 0r Jy wer the occupied ter- 
J Ms. the Jewish set- 
iSL'S*? ar ® subject to Is- 


area of Palestine being 25,000 
kms sq. cannot hold all the Jews 
so the projected state of Israei 
must inevitably expand at the ex- 
pense of the neighbouring coun- 
tries. 

This is In fact what Israel is do- 
ing today. In fact the frontiers of 
Israel have not yet been defined 
Ben Gurlon stated in his book ‘Re- 
birth and Destiny of Israel’: "It 
is not intended to maintain the 
status quo. We have to create a 
dynamic state directed towards 
expansion.’’ Mr Garaudy gives the 
following examples on Israel's ex- 
pansionist policy: 

The War of 5 June 1967: The 
author states that Israel started 
the war not because it was afraid 
of examination by the Arabs but 
because it wanted to expand Its 
territory at the expense of Arab 
territories. 

He quotes verbatim the 
statements of several Israeli lead- 
ers to the effect that the idea of 
‘extermination’ was entirely an Is- 
raeli invention and a bluff in order 
to justify annexation of new terri- 
tories. 

General Peld declared to the 
newspaper Haaretz In 1972 that 
The argument that the danger 
of genocide was hanging over our 
heads in June 1967 and that Israel 
fought for its existence was a 
mere bluff created and nurtured 
after the war." 

Even General Rabin wrote: "! do 
not think that Nasser wanted the 
war. The two divisions which he 
sent to Slnail on 14 May would not 
have been sufficient to launch an 
attack against Israei. He knew this 
end we knew It also.” Dayan de- 
clared in 1967 "If we are to be 
considered as the people of the 
Bible we must also own the Bibli- 
cal lands.” 

The Camp David Accords: In the 
wake of the signing of the frame- 
work of the Camp David Accords 
In September 1978 (which the au- 
thor calls the Egyptian Munich), Is- 
rael Increased the building 
of settlements in the oc- 
cupied territories, annexed 
Jerusalem and the Golan Heights 
and Invaded Lebanon In 1982. 

Invasion of Lebanon: Mr Ga- 
raudy says that the Invasion of 
Lebanon was not exceptional nor 
unexpected. It was prepared years 
ago as a means (Or the annexation 
of south Lebanon. It Is the result 
of colonial logic based on the idea 
of ’vital space’ or Hitler's ’Leben- 
straum.’ 

— The attack on the Israeli am- 
bassador In London was a mere 
pretext and It was shown that the 
PLO had nothing to do with this 
attack. 

Even Mrs Thatcher said to the 
international Herald Tribune of 8 
June 1982: "I do not believe that 
the Israeli Invasion of Lebanon 
was in reprisal to the attack on the 
ambassador. The Israelis used it 
as a pretext lo start the hostili- 
ties." 


00.3% 


A/VEEKLY AVERAGE 


i .pMtt Bunks lnsqra 
' Ti'^li: . - .3%. +.e % 
r v - .3 % 

16 - 11 +. 02 % +. 1 % 


Insurance 
+ .6%: 


16*11 

17-11 


; -:,3% 


+ 2 . 8 % 

+ i2% 


Services 
Zero 
+ . 2 % 
+‘,5% 
—.2% ' 
-.3% 


Industries 
+ . 2 % " : 
-. 1 %: 
-.4% ' 

■ + .03% 
t'.4% 


9 Av** 

+,01>. 
■-. 2 %' ' 
•-. 1 %:. 
+.3%... 
-.3%- 
-.3*J 


J 5 and adminS«Hnn °j£ — The P6ace Ga,l,ee °P eratlon 
end and wateJ ho d aS 08,1001 by larael t0 crea,e 0 80 ‘ 

JjlQ Israelite ■■armv wnfho So’ curtt Y zone of 40 kms In the nor- 
Iri those 1 territorial ^ them frontiers was a mere camou- 
^ vfill s rlSSSS , -S2 d JS: flags- in fact the Invitation was 
^"policy an r b ^, f r , he planned years. before the attack 
^wKl8F d - for , malntaln, nfl O0 the Israeli diplomat and at a 
> lh B a lllA j. time when the PLO did not exist at 

H k oSEi? S !i propo,ed hy IB- aH.' 

• Israel had years before coveted 
,ef rito leilTvnt«iiJ^i the Lebanese territory south of 
J^si policy- tikSf hJ V £l? ^ the Lltanl river. Ben Gurlon's diary 
the colonlaHsts ^ ate d 21 May 1948 showed that 

• : ■ . ' '■ Israel had long wanted to annex 

.wfoell ©Xoanslonlsm the territory south of the Litani 
At » - n . river. Sherett who was Minister of 

Aim ^ttQni'tHe.'kuthdr save Foreign: Affairs wrote In hie diary 
£% In 1966 that according to Dayan:, 
SSu Jews of the “The Israeli army enters Lebanon, 

N” fed^° mi,,i °n' as they occupies the .necessary ,0rritor ^ 
CT ;y : .1^9) ; f ,to J^atastln^. The ahd creates a Christian controlled 


administration as Israel’s ally. The t 
territory south of the Litani river C 
will be entirely annexed to Israel." £ 

t 

Israeli state terrorism < 

V 

Mr Garaudy says that the whole ] 
object of his book Is to combat 1 
"political Zionism" and the policy 
of Israel which stems from the lat- 
ter. Every system of government 
breeds the leaders which It des- 
erves but we do not confuse or 
identify the misleading Israeli lead- 
ers with the people who It mis- j 
leads. ; 

Mr Garaudy draws a black pic- 
ture of the acts of terrorism ol Is- ’ 
raeli leaders whom he de- 
scribes as war criminals. 

The author mentions Begin who 
even Ben Gurlon described as a 
’thoroughly hitlerite type’, who 
was responsible for the blowing up 
of King David Hotel in 1946 killing 
about one hundred civilians, Ihe 
hero of the Deir Yassin massacre , 
in 1948 and who in the wake of 
the horrible massacre in Sabra 
and Shaitila in 1982 said with great 
indifference "Non -Jews (Goylm) 
killed non -Jews and we are being 
accused," although Israeli respon- 
sibility for this massacre was quite 
evident. 

The world knows that the Sabra 
and Shatila camps were under the 
control of the Israeli army, the cri- 
minals were armed by Israel. Ariel 
Sharon opened the camps for 
them and directed flare of lights to 
the camps to enable the criminals 
to see their way in the cold- 
blooded massacre of the Pales- 
tinians. The Israeli army was just 
watching the massacre although it 
was responsible for law and order 
in the camp area since it was 
under Israeli occupation. 

Yet, the author says, when 
somebody criticizes Israel for Its 
responsibility In this massacre he 
is branded as anti- Semitic. 

Then we have Ariel Sharon, the 
author continues, the hero of Ql- 
bya village massacre perpe- 
trated In 1954. He was the official 
commander of an Israeli unit in 
charge of terrorizing the Arab 
frontier villages to force them to 
leave. He also personally super- 
vised the killings in Khan Yunis 
and Bani Suhella in 1956 in Egyp- 
tian territory. During the 1967 war, 
Sharon was responsible for the 
killing of hundreds of Egyptian pri- 
soners of war following the in- 
struction of the callous Dayan who 
terrorized the Inhabitants of the 
West Bank and Gaza In the wake 
of their occupation In 1967. 

The third notorious personality 
Is Yitzhak Shamir whose career Ib 
dominated by the racialism brand. 
He was one of the leaders of Ihe 
Stern Group which during the last 
World War offered to collaborate 
with, Hitlerite Germany with the 
view of evacuating all the Jews 
from Europe and establishing a 
Jewish state with Its historic fron- 
tiers. This slate based on national 
and totalitarian principles will 
co-opefale with the new Germany 
with the view of and its New Or- 
der’ which the latter wanted to es- 
tablish In Europe. The Stern Group 
was directly responsible for the 
killing of Lord Moyne, Ihe British 
Minister Resident In Cairo and of 
Count Bernadotle the United 
Natlops Mediator In 194a 

Conclusion 

Mr Garaudy ends his book with 
' the following conclusions: 

1 - The Zionist state of Israel Is not 
legitimate neither historically nor 
biblically nor legally. Not even mo- 
rally because of Its internal and 
external conduct: Le. racialism, ex- 
pansionism and state terrorism-, 

2- The political Zionism of Israel 
stems from nationalism and wes- 
tern colonialism but not from the 


traditions of Judaism. 

3- The state of Israel inspired by 
an ideological myth was created 
by an illegal United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly Resoultion passed 
under the huge pressure of wes- 
tern colonial states and particu- 
larly the USA. 

4- The state of Israel, if It is 
divested of its ideological myth 
and of terrorism, becomes a com- 
mon law state without halo or 
sacred character. 

5- It is non-senslcal to ask the 
PLO to recognize Israel uncondi- 
tionally and without quid pro quo. 
The truth is Israeli leaders do not 
want to negotiate with anyone. 


6- The only honourable solution Is 
for everybody to accept all United 
Nations Resolutions on Palestine. 

7- The purpose of this book Is to 
contribute to the removal of myths 
prevalent in the public opinion 
especially in the USA, in France 
and In Israel. The problem of Israel 
should be debated on political 
grounds and not through a mythi- 
cal vision. 

8- The de-Zfonizatlon of the state 
of Israel will help to Integrate it In 
a Middle East Federation in which 
Arabs and Jews co-exist without 
any ethnic discrimination. In- 
stead of remaining a western ra- 
cialist and colonial enclave in the 
Middle East. 
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Israeli soldiers petroling the Old City 


7— • 
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Cable of complaint sent to Shamir 

• Sheikh Sa d Al Deen Al Alami, chairman of Ihe Supreme Isla- 
mic Committee in Jerusalem sent an urgent cable to the Israeli 
Premier Yitzhak Shamir briefing him on the latest acts of ag- 
gression and vandalism carried against the Arab Inhabitants at 
the hands of extremist Jewish settlers. Sheikh Al Alami added fn 
his cable that attacking the Arab civilians and destroying their 
properties by hardline Jews would leave very bad feelings 
among the Arabs and invite more Instability end tension In the 
old sacred city. Copies of the cable were also sent to the Jer- 
usalem mayor, the Israeli minister of police, and the commander 
of Jerusalem police. 

Begin pulled out of the smoke 

• A military correspondent mentioned that Iasi Monday a 
smoke bomb was thrown at the residence of former Prime Min- 
ister Menachem Begin in Jerusalem. The bomb exploded, des- 
troyed the glass windows of the house, and filled the whole area 
with thick smoke. The private guard of Begin was Quick to pull 
him out of the place. Israeli police patrols Instantly rushed to the 
area, blocked all the approaches end banned the movement of 
vehicles and pedestrians there. The former prime minister was 
taken to Hadaaa Hospital for madical checkup. The correspon- 
dent added that nobody was arrested, and the police suspects 
that a relative of a war victim might be behind the Incident. 

More Arab homes burnt 

• Last Monday a number of extremist Jews attacked an Arab 
house belonging to Mr Arif Abu Subuh In Jerusalem. The attack- 
ers threw bombs at the house, and then attacked and destoryed 
another neighbouring house which belonged to Mr Mohammad 
Hessen Al Eldawl. The students of the Jewish religfous school 
"Barkhat Abraham" also . violently attacked Arab houses and 
properties In the city by throwing bombs causing huge damages. 
In the light of this wave of aggression, the whole area la wit- 
nessing an extremely tense atmosphere. 

. Arens and McFarlana argue over Iran 
shipments of 1982 

• According to Oavar newspaper, a sharp argument has flared 
up between Israeli minister, of state Moahe Arens and the former 
American National Security Consultant at the White House, 
Robert McFarlane concerning the Israeli arm shipments sent to 
Iran late In 1982. Arsns was quoted in a TV programme In the 
United States as saying that Israel had actually supplied Iran 
with military equipment in 1982 with the connfvanoe of fhe tjn* 
ited States in ah attempt to establish strong links wllh relatively 
: moderate parties in Iran, However, McFarlane denied those 

statements, SBying that he knew nothing of those deals. 
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sport 


King’s Highway Rally - 
test of driving skill 


a 


By Hamdan Al-Hajj 

Star Staff Writer 

DRIVING WITH dexterity in an 
Opel Manta 400 with his co-driver 
Amr Bllbeisi, His Royal Highness 
Prince Abdullah, although he won 
a second place, consolidated his 
position lor this year's King's 
Highway Rally championship. 

The King's Highway Rally route 
stretches over 310 kilometres. 
And it is mostly through dirt tracks 
end asphalt, with pure gravel at 
some stages. The 12 stages of 
the rally are spread over Urn Qus- 
air. Wela, Lahoon, Mujib, Rabba, 


*■>. mm ■ t. 


Absi and Qalrana. 

The second leg of the route 
passed through the same terrain, 
in the reverse direction, terminat- 
ing at the Alia Gateway Hotel 
where it began. 

The weather factor and Insuffi- 
cient training contributed in part to 
the withdrawal of many cars. But 
another element which plays a 
large role in whether the driver 
wins or loses is the maintenance 
team, which provides fresh tires 
and essential spare parts. 

Most of the cars were forced to 
withdraw as results of mechanical 


*A-\ 





Prince Abdullah — a national champion for 1966 


failures. But those with a good 
team — skilled drivers, co-drivers 
and a maintenance team were 
able to finish. 

Mujib route, which Is stage four 
of the rally, was cancelled be- 
cause non-competing vehicles 
were intruding into the special st- 
age thereby causing a slow down. 

During the one hour rest at Qa- 
trana, the cars were serviced for 
30 minutes before they were 
placed in 'park ferme,' where no 
one is allowed in. Only when it 
was three minutes before the 
start, were the drivers and co- 
drivers allowed to do anymore 
mechanical work needed. 

Only eight out of the original 22 
competitors finished the race. 

George Haddad won the Rally 
with a time of 37.12 minutes. 
Prince Abdullah followed closely 
behind with a time of 37.33 min- 
utes, while the third position was 
taken by Hani Blsharat driving 
with Wara'i Msels in a Toyota Co- 
rolla. 

The King's Highway Rally is the 
third and last of the national rall- 
ies. This event enabled Prince Ab- 
dullah to accumulate 206.5 points 
in the year, thereby making him 
the champion for 1986. 

All car rallies, since 1966, have 
been held under the patronage of 
the Royal Automobile Club (RAC). 


Cricket becomes popular in Jordan 


By Sunil Jeswal 

Special to The Star 

CRICKET. ALSO known ae The 
Royal Game', which started way 
back in the middle of 17th century, 
was initially played by the English. 
As a national game, it gradually 
became a popular game in the Bri- 
tish colonies, ft went inter- 
nationally for the first lime in 
1677, when the English played 
against the Australians. 

In Jordan, it is popular among 
the Royal Family. His Majesty King 
Hussain and His Royal Highness 
Crown Prince Hassan are keen 
players as well as supporters of 
the game. 

The management of Amra Hotel, 
together with its foreign staff, 
have organized a cricket team and 
arrranged for the necessary 
equipment from India, which is 
known to circket lovers. Last year, 
the Amra Hotel team organized 
pricket matches on knock-out ba- 
sis, and then took the initiative to 
gather some more expatriates and 
form five teams among Indians, 









Batting away at It : 

Pakistanis, the British Hashclub 
and NICC club. The host Amra 
held inaugural match among Amra, 
NiCC dub. Hash club and Pakis- 
tani teams. 

Since then, there have always 
been friendly matches played 
among these teams. The Indian 
’earn, which goes under the name 
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A good stance for bowling 

of a Sports Club is still actively 
playing the game at the Inter- 
national Community School 
grounds. It Is a big opportunity , for 
the Jordanian youth to get In- 
volved with this game and they are 
welcomed to learn and waten the 
game on sunny Friday mornings at 
the ’ International .Community 
School. . 


petlng jn a lengthy a^d diffi- 
cult task .involving various 
Iqe-skatlng^ . skills; : jumping 
oyer hurdles and. speed- 
skating. •• rrrr ' 
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Will ‘the cultural 

The dilemma of bi-cultural children 


twain’ ever meet? 


Fighting it out in the suburb race 


Walking race — a success 

• The suburb walking race which was held by Al-J&mJsmeti 
elementary school was a great success with regards to organi- 
zation and a number of participants. 

The first 10 were Nizar Adnan, Wa'el Abu Sharee'ah, M 
Assa'ad. Fakhr and Low'ay Abu Sharee’ah, Ahmad Shreim. Rkfa 
Hussein, Sheima'a Abdul Fattah, Saleemah Al Fayyouni aitf Ta- 
mara Nu'eimat. 

Lawn tennis results 

• The Al-Hussein Sports City tennis team deleated the At- Ja- 
zirah Egyptian team in a friendly match played last Friday under 
the patronage of Mr Akef Al-Fayez, Speaker of the Lower House 
of the Parliament. 

Employment of new teachers 

• A directive for the employment of 38 teachers who gradual^ 
recently from the Physical Education Faculty has been issued 
by Mr Thouqan Al Hindawi, Minister of Education. 

The directive also included regulations that will guide the tea- 
chers In their work at schools. .. 

— If lessons in a secondary school cover from 10-19 periods 
then a teacher should be appointed to teach for a weeK. . 

— Two teachers should be appointed in a secondary actuate 
lessons of 20 or more periods and more. They can alsotaj 
fixed number of lessons each week by coaching the 
teams in volleyball, basketball, table tennis and footoaii, 

— Subjects and all lessons should be handled e* 
clusively by the appointed teacher only. 

Invitations to Iraq 

• The Star has learnt that the Al-Jazlrah Chib ' 

will extent two Invitations to a lootball and a table ‘ e 
from Iraq to play in Jordan. ' 

These invitations will enable the Iraqi team to participate. . 
Jazlrah's 40th anniversary, 

Swimming Championships > j 

• Mr Ghazi Nwelran, president of Jordan Sw j^5® r duS^ 
has stated that the federation is to organize a wint 

ship for all swimmers In the coming month. . - 

He added that the aim of this championship is to ^ 
national team and prepare them for the summer 


by Hada Shamma 

Special to The Star 

WHAT NATIONALITY are you? 
Amsl amilea as she thinks of her 
answer. She takes longer to re- 
spond to the question because 
she finds It amusing that she ac- 
tually has to think about what 
nationality she is. 

She decides that she's Syrian 
and tells him so. The man replies 
that her Arabic 19 weak. Amal now 
hesitates about her previous deci- 
sion as 9he walks away from the 
conversation and mentions that 
she has lived abroad for a long 
time. 

Amal was born In the United 
States and spent five years in the 
hometown of her mother. Subse- 
quently she lived in Syria, Jordan 
and Kuwait for a total of seven 
tears whereupon she returned to 
the United States until her mid- 
leens. In the States she was con- 
•dered an Arab, mostly because 
of her unusual name. Now she's 
been in Jordan for three years and 
she's considered to be an Ameri- 
can When asked what nationality 
she considers herself now, she 
ays that she's an Arab-American. 

Her case is not unique among 
thildren of mixed marriages, trying 
.lo specify her nationality or in 
&ore precise terms with regard to 
■IMa issue, her identity. 

Amal faced a more difficult time 
‘of "finding her place." Initially a 
person has to adjust to the culture 
one lives in as well as accommo- 
JN the culture within himselt. 
Children of mixed marriages must 


do just that. It's a two-fold opera- 
tion, namely integrating the culture 
into themselves and themselves 
into the culture. A child of an Arab 
father and foreign mother finds it 
difficult to assimilate to both cul- 
tures if the family has spent an. 
overlong time in one of the coun- 
tries of the parents. 

Functionally, a culture tends to 
mould a person to a pattern which 
conforms to the values, limitations 
and expectations of the society. 
Ideally, this pattern must conform 
to the social mores of the culture. 
These social mores differ both 
ideally and functionally between 
the east and west. 

Mona, the daughter of a Jorda- 
nian father and Greek mother was 
wrenched from a Christian home 
and free society after 15 years 
and brought back to be a virtual 
prisoner In the outskirts of Salt by 
her Muslim father and stepmother. 
The mother is divorced from the 
father and has tried to secure the 
return of her daughter to her. On 
the few occasions that Mona 
spoke to her mother in Greek, she 
mentioned her resentment of this 
lifestyle and moreover the fact 
that she is now expected to marry 
her cousin. 

Paradoxically Mona may accept 
marriage to her cousin since it's 
the only escape she has. Some si- 
tuations are heartrending, not only 
to the child In question but also to 
the parent, who certainly will not 
live in the same home as her/his 
child. If Mona was released into 
the custody of her mother, she 
would now be attending university 
abroad and be raised under the 


auspices of a Western culture. 

Manal. the daughter of an Am- 
erican mother and Jordanian fa- 
ther was brought back to Jordan 
after 15 years In the States. She 
could not attend public schools 
because she was not fluent in 
written Arabic and also because 
her father lacked the finances to 
put her in a private 9chool, thus 
she vegetated for a full year. Upon 
the second year of her arrival, she 
attended a private school, but was 
not allowed to participate in any 
school functions. Her rather did 
not allow her to go to any after 
school functions, or to her gradua- 
tion party, or the only senior class 
trip she would ever h8ve. The only 
social life she has are the weekly 
visits to relatives and going to the 
store two houses away. 

M8nai Is not happy, in fact she 
has lost her "joi de vivre." She’s 
been deferred from enjoying her 
youth and has had to discard the 
only lifestyle she knew and re- 
place it with a totally alien one. 

As a result, acrimonious feelings 
foster and become directed to- 
ward the one parent, but ulti- 
mately toward society and culture. 
The fault lies with the parents who 
have inflicted her with a cultural 
shock, which in turn augments 
symptoms ot bitterness toward 
the one culture and supplants a 
bias toward the country. 

The son of a prominent Arab- 
American couple is violently 
anti-American although he was 
born, lived and studied in the Un- 
ited States. One point considered 
by a foreign wife was that children 
of mixed marriages are usually not 
as nationalistic as one- nation 
children are. Either the child is 
commited to both countries of his 


parents or harbours a prejudice 
toward one country and owes alle- 
giance to another. 

In terms of religion, the child 
usually adopts the religion of his 
father. But spending too much 
time in a western culture may 
cause the child to adopt a differ- 
ent religion. A child can either 
benefit from both cultures, rede- 
fine them, add to them and adapt 
himself to both or he can confine 
himself to one culture, thus deny- 
ing himself a birthright. The child 
must have a strong personality to 
be able to accept the differences 
found in the cultures. This In turn 
depends upon the parents. They 
have a strong influence on the 
outlook of the child. If one parent 
yields a defeatist attitude toward 
her husband's or his wife's coun- 
try, the children will subsequently 
incorporate that feeling or hope- 
fully find enough courage to avoid 
any detremental decision. 

One American mother who was 
interviewed wrote a list of advan- 
tages and dlsadvatages of chil- 
dren of mixed marriages citing 
everything from the advantage ol 
being bilingual and from a diverse 
gene pool to the disadvantages ol 
differing educational systems. 

The list was long and showed a 
great amount of considerate re- 
flection. Parents of these children 
do consider the effects of the cul- 
tural diversity inherited by their 
children, in fact much more than 
the children themselves. 

Suha was never consciously 
aware of her difference from other 
American high school students un- 
til she encountered much surprise 
Irom them when they found out 
she spoke Arabic. 


She was 13 years old when she 
consciously became aware of be- 
ing "different." Parents, though, 
are mindful of what their children 
can experience. 

One foreign mother was espe- 
cially concerned about the differ- 
ing educational systems between 
the east and west. The didactics 
are diverse. In Western education 
the process of thought formula- 
tion and creativity are stressed 
whereas in Jordan she views 
these factors as "seldom encoun- 
tered or encouraged in the ; school 
situation." Instead of thinking, her 
children spend their evenings 
memorizing. 

Bi-cultural children have advan- 
tages as well as disadvantages, 
for some the opportunities are 
greater, and for others limited. 

One general disadvantage is 
that the child Is caught between 
the crossfire of each parent's cul- 
ture. Another disadvantage is that 
some children find it difficult to in- 
tegrate both cultures. 

One thirty -year old man living in 
London never mentions the fact 
that he Is part Arab so as to feel 
at one with the British society and 
not have to defend himself from 
the sickle of prejudice. Carrying 
one culture over to another Is a 
most difficult accomplishment for 
children of mixed marriages. 

When the final list of advan- 
tages and disadvantages was 
drawn up, the disadvantges out- 
numbered the advantages. The 
child must arrive at a happy me- 
dium or harmonization between 
the two worlds and this is much 
more easily said than done. 


Picture Feature: Displaced refugees shelter in schools 
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9i^e as a kitchen table, while others 
beddlngj out of the dust. 


AMMAN (Star) — Thousands of 
Palestine refugees fled the Tyre 
area of south Lebanon during 
recant fighting between Pales- 
tinians and Lebanese militiamen. 
Many sought shelter in three 
schools in the Saida area to the 
north. The schools belong to 
UNRWA, which now delivers em- 
ergency relief instead ol school 
books- The refugee children who 
would normally attend the school 
in the accompanying photos have 
had to go elsewhere for their less- 
ons. 

In Lebanon. UNRWA has pro- 
vided assistance to refugees 
whose houseB have been bom- 
barded. In tHe year following the 
Israeli Invasion $8 million were 
spent lo help 13, 266 refugee fa- 
milies repair their war-damaged 
houses, on a smaller scale, this 
has been repeated each year 
: since. ' t : 

Providing shelter tor hundreds 
of . thousands of homeless Pales- 
tine refugees has been a signifi- 
cant achievement of Unrwa. 

Unrwa was mandated by the UN 
General Assembly in. 1949 as a 
short-term relief .agency which 
would feed and clothe the Arab re- 
fugees of the war surrounding the 
creation of Israel while a solution 
to the Palestine problem was ne- 
gotiated. As It became clear that 
an early solution was. not in sight, 
Unrwa replaced the tents in the 
Palestine refugee camps with 
more durable shelters. and 
‘changed its = emphasis to the 
longer-terrh needs of: a disposs- 
essed population. By 1986, B0 per 
' bent of Unrwa's budget was being 
developed to education and 88 per 
certt health services-, rellertoday 
goes to only 110,000 of the 2.1 
million refugees. 



Clothes still get washed, despite difficult conditions. 
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Sbme of the 6,000 refugees who have fled the Tyre area 
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Spectacular archaeological 
wealth in Ain Ghazal 


By Wafa Amr 
Special to The Star 

APART FROM being historically 
rich, Jordan contains an extraor- 
dinary wealth of archaeological 
data contained in the deposits of 
the Early Neolithic Ain Ghazal 
which was revealed in a nine- 
week rescue excavation in 1982. 

Ain Ghazal is one of the rare 
sites that archaeologists dream of 
excavating and working on. "It i& 
an opportunity I always wished for 
and our findings are of great va- 
lue,” said Dr Alan Simmons, a 
professor of Anthropology who 
lectured on the significance of the 
Ain Ghazal region as a spectacu- 
lar site for archaeological excava- 
tions. 

Dr Simmons stated that in 1972 
a main highway was constructed 
at 'Ain Ghazal which exposed a 
large Pre-Pottery Neolithic “B” 
community (PPNB). In 1082 Garry 
Rollefson, assistant professor at 
Yarmouk University was brought 
out to the site and recognized a 
huge Neolithic community and a 
total of four seasons were then in- 
vested in Ain Ghazal. 

The aim of these excavation 
seasons was to continue the In- 
vestigation of the architecture 
and associated cultural material 
exposed earlier, to test some vis- 
ible architectural and cultural de- 
posits in the EaBt Field across the 
Zarka river from the main village 
site, and additional reconnaiss- 
ance of the immediate site vicinity 
In an effort to establish more se- 
curely the boundaries of Neolithic 
Ain Ghazal. 

Dr Simmons showed slides ot 
the site and the findings. He said 
that the site revealed was very 
large in size and that the Neolithic 
settlement far exceeds 12 hec- 
tares. making it the largest known 
Neolithic settlement in the Near 
East which dates to the final 
phases of the Pre-Pottery Neoli- 
thic (PPN) or to the early part of 
the succeeding Pottery Neolithic 
'A‘ (PNA). 

Samples of materials excavated 
from the layers consisted of chip- 
ped stone tools, ground-stone ob- 
jects, and faunal remains. Human 
and animal figurines were also re- 
covered as evidence of rituals 
known from the PPNB period and 
paleobotanlcal evidence was also 
abundant in addition to a broad 
range of utilized plants — both 
domesticated and wild. 



View of a statue and bust cache from Ain Ghazal 
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The 'nest' of four adult skulls from Ain Ghazal 


An understanding of human bu- 
rial practices of the post-mortem 
treatment of Aln-Ghazal residents 
in PPNB times waa reflected by 
the findings of skulls and skele- 
tons stuffed In pits. 

Other discoveries were also 
made of architectural construction 
techniques and a lot of questions 
were answered that had arisen 
based on data recovered earlier in 


the 1982-1983 seasons. 

Ain Ghazal provided an oppor- 
tunity to examine the course of 
cultural and economic change dur- 
ing a critical period of human 
development. 

The 1984 season was spon- 
sored by Yarmouk University with 
the cooperation of the American 
Centre of Oriental Research in 
Amman and the Department of An- 
tiquities in Jordan. 


CALENDAR 


Clrienra 

The French Cultural Centre will be showing the film Les Cava- 
, INars .de Forage 1 at 8 pm on Thursday 20 November. . 

The American Centre will feature 'The Big Chill* on Thursday 20 
and Monday 24 November at 7 pm. 

Exhibitions 

; The French Cultural Centre presents a painting exhibition by 
Ayyad N|mer. Saturday 22 November until 4 December.. 

The Jrtdlan Book Exhibition^ organized by the, UBS: Publishers; 
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Mansour: artist of the airwaves 


Dureid Lahham's 
‘REPORT’ 

THE LONG awaited and over-publicized film, 'The Rim# 
(directed by and starring the popular Dureid Lahhanrihu 
finally been screened In town to a full house In almost i) 
performances. 

This great enthusiasm of the public probably stems turn 
the fact that Lahham's works that conveys his bitter com- L 
ments on the current state of affairs in the Arab worldtem 
to touch many sore points in the viewers' hearts and l« 
voice many of their own grievances and complaints. 

In his two stage plays 'Ghorba' (Alienation) and "KarA 
Ya Watan' (To the Health of our Homeland), as well as (n 
the film prior to The Report,' 'At Hodoud' (The Bordm), | 
Dureid Lahham has daringly exposed many of the corrup- 
tions and malpractices of the authorities and brought tolhi | 
forefront much of the sufferings and humiliations ol Ihs j 
common man. 

This was dons more successfully on the stags than mi 
the screen. The humour in the plays was more spontanea* 
and the tone less didactic. In both films, and In the latest 
even more evidently, the exposure Is In no way subtle and 
the final effect has tha directness of a documentary. 

In The Report' Dureid Lahham plays tha role of a highly 
principled and over conscientious government official da- 
voted to serving the general good. When the relentless be- 
haviour of Azmi Bek conflicts with the wills of highly In- 
fluential personalities, he prefers to hand In his resignation 
from his much loved job than to deviate from his principles, 

To his utter disappointment, Azmi Bek's resignation Is 
most willingly accepted. In a bout of desperate IndlgnaUon 
he decides to file in a report to the highest authorities In 
the country, exposing ail the social Injustices, political mav 
practices and financial corruption that he could lay ™ \ 
hands on. Helping him In his task are hla devoted sscrswjk 
his teenage daughter and his most loveable wife (Mon^ 
Wasef) who gave the only plausible supporting perform^*, 
in the film. 

The performance of Lahham hlmaelf Is not up tohlBWlj'i 
standard on the stage — where he really has 'pr ess** .. 
The only moments when he genuinely commands a Y m Pfr? 
In tha film are those of pathos, sequences that 
scent ot the great Chaplin hlmaelf In hlB early films- to* 
cases their disillusionment with the world Is expressed in 
way that reflects the suffering of all humanity. 

Apart from these rare moments of real cinema, 
work Is more amateurish than professional, sspecia jf 
script (written by Mohammad Al Maghout) which has 
dactiolsm of a sohooiplay written for and addressed to 
dren. The direction of the film Is not much better eiinj 
Its episodic nature moving from one event to 
abruptly and Its lack of dramatic unity make tha worn , 
of a film and more of what it actually Is ... a mere repo • 


By Najwa Kef ay 
Special to The Star 

AT PRESENT, Jordan is hosting a 
v/Wa variety of the best Arab art- 
ists from all over the Arab coun- 
tries, who are In the process of re- 
cording a very popular variety pro- 
gramme produced by the Jorda- 
nian Company tor Radio and Tele- 
vision Production, and directed by 
HassJb Yousef. The programme is 
celled Studio 87, and has been 
preceded by Studio 86, 85 and 
64, In the past three years. 

The programme which. In addi- 
tion to a huge variety of songs, 
danoss, music and games. In- 
cludes Interviews with the artists 
themselves, singers, actors and 
dancers. Interviews are conducted 
in the most honest, daring and in- 
formal manner. To be able to run 
such interviews, the interviewer 
must be well experienced and 
well-trained. 

The Star recently interviewed 
a well-known radio and 


TV Interviewer, Mrs Sana 
Mansour, who Is very well known 
to the world through Radio Monte 
Carlo, where she spent six years 
ot her professional life, contribut- 
ing in starting the broadcasting 
system itself, and training new an- 
nouncers. 

Apparently, Monte Carlo Station 
was not the only broadcasting sta- 
tion which was Initiated with the 
help of Sana Mansour. 

“I was the first announcer to 
open The Middle East Broadcast- 
ing Service. It was a tragic mis- 
take. When 1 came on the air after 
eight months training and rehears- 
ing to say, 'Ladies and Gentlemen, 
today we have the honour of 
opening Radio' ... I totally forgot 
the name of the radio station, and 
that was the most unforgettable 
experience ol my life." 

Sana has a rich 20 years exper- 
ience In the field of international 
as well as Middle Eastern and 
Egyptian media. 



Sana Mansour 

What does It take to be a suc- 
cessful radio and TV announcer? 
She replies, "First of all, the inter- 
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• After the George V in Paris, 
Plaza Athenee In New York, the 
Ritz In Madrid, the Grosvenor 
House in London, and the rest ol 
the 800 hotels of the Trusthouse 
Forte Empire all around the world, 
now comes the Plaza In Amman 
which was Inaugurated by their 
Majesties King Hussein end 
Queen Noor last Friday on His 
Majesty's birthday. 

The huge hotel which is a part 
of the Housing Bank Complex, Is 
In itself an extra dimension to the 
Hotel Industry in Jordan, defying 
the present economic recession 
with its two towers of 303 rooms, 
of which , two are royal suits and 
another two are presidential, in 
addition to the Japanese restau- 
rant and French restaurants, and 
Plano Bar. 

The man entrusted by the THF 
with the Plaza Amman, is Swiss- 
born, Louie Csvlezel whose 21 
years with the group Included, 
most recently, responsibility as 
executive director for the rehabili- 
tation of the company's three 
hotels In Bermuda. 

"Our project here Is a long term 
Involvement. We are not counting 
on quick returns, as much as fu- 
ture returns," he told The Star. 
Apparently through all the ZO 
■years he nas been with the group, 
he hasn't had to worry about the 
success of any of their hotels, and 
he certainly Isn't worried about 
this one. 

* • * 

• it is only two months since a 
Joint Jordanian Department of An- 
tiquities — Italian archaeology 
team uncovered mosaios which 
show that Um-re Resas, south of 


Madaba is al90 the ancient Me- 
fa'a referred to in Biblical. Byzan- 
tine and Arab sources. 

But In that time, Father Michele 
Plcclrlllo of the Franciscan Ar- 
chaeological Mission, which pro- 
vided the Italian element of the 
team, has been very busy sharing 
the good news with Archaeology 
enthusiasts both in Jordan and in 
a number of European cities. 

In Jordan it was Madaba on Fri- 
day, Irbld on Saturday and Amman 
on Sunday as Fr Picclrlllo 
presented illustrated lectures on 
Mefa'a and the significance of Its 
rediscovery for our knowledge of 
Byzantine and early Islamic life in 
Jordan. 

The lectures drew enthusiastic 
audiences in all three cities. The 
people of Madaba also took the 
opportunity to pose a few ques- 
tions on the state of their cily's 
tourist industry and facilities, 
though Fr Picclrillo and the staff of 
the Italian Embassy which ar- 
ranged the lectures, were quick to 
admit that this was not quite their 
province. 
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The newly uncovered 
mosaics 

Fr Plcclrillo's lectures in Europe 
have been part of a minor Jorda- 
nian mosaic Invasion that Is taking 
place just now. Audiences In 
Rome, Florence, Monza, Lyon. 
Geneva and Grenoble have all 
now had the opportunity to learn 
more about Mefa'a and Its mo- 
ealGed church floors which Fr Pic-, 
clrlllo ranks In historical Impor- 
tance with the renowned mosaic 
map of Palestine which is the 
pride of Madaba. 

The lectures have nicely comp- 


vlewer must have a respectable 
background of general informa- 
tion, and must be well aware of 
what's going on around him, and in 
the world. He also must have a 
distinctive voice, and he must 
have an artistic talent to enable 
him to put a certain amount of 
feelings for a certain performance 
in the Interview, to grant it some 
colour and life. 

Here Sana didn't mention her 
high level of education, probably 
out of modesty, but it turned out 
that she herself has one BA In 
Journalism from Cairo University, 
and another BA in Child Psych- 
ology from the Sorbonne, Paris. 

She continued: "The Interviewer 
has to project light on the Inter- 
viewee. He has to remember that 
the guest is the star and not him, 
not to ask too many subtle ques- 
tions to embarrass the guest, 
without preparing him for them be- 
fore, and never give the guests all 

lamented a major exhibition of Jor- 
danian mosaics, sponsored by the 
Ministry of Tourism, fhe Depart- 
ment of Antiquities and Alla, in 
co-operation with the Italian gov- 
ernment, which graced Rome in 
June and July, has now moved on 
to Austria and will also be seen in 
Germany, the United States, 
Florence, and possibly Britain and 
France, over the next year. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that 
the Italian and German catalogues 
which serve both as a guide to the 
exhibition and to Jordan's mosaics 
generally, were completed be- 
fore the tinds were made at 
Mefa'a but no doubt Fr Picclrlllo 
will soon be bringing them up to 
date. 


the questions before the interview, 
this wifi make the interview lifeless 
and boring." 

Another very Important point Is 
that Sana when making an inter- 
view, prefers to like the person in 
the opposite chair, otherwise, to 
her, the interview Is a total failure. 

"This is why I refused to inter- 
view people who I dislike." 

How does the well known TV 
face, and the General Directress 
of programmes in the 'Middle East 
Radio' cope when ft comes to her 
role of mother and wife? 

"On social occasions. I'm Mrs 
Nabll Salem, I forget all about my 
job. It was difficult at the begin- 
ning, and the first year of marriage 
was impossible, especially since 
my husband Is a doctor, and his 
field Is totally different from mine, 
but gradually things did start run- 
ning smoothly." 

Not all past visitors to Mefa'a 
have been Impressed by the site. 
When Buckingham arrived In 
1816. he found no decent ar- 
chitectural remnants and de- 
scribed It as just ‘a large ruined 
town' though, later in the century 
the traveller Tr is tarn was im- 
pressed by its Imposing appea- 
rance. 

Thanks to the latest excavation 
visitors today now know better 
than to worry only about Mefa'a' s 
monumental side. And thanks to Fr 
Piccirlllo's energetic lecturing sch- 
edule the number of those visitors 
is likely to expand rapidly in com- 
ing years. Perhaps the Madaba 
people were on the right track with 
their questions .... 


18 th century artists 
‘hit the road’ 


AMMAN (Star) — The British 
Council is presenting 'The 
Grand Tour' by the English 
Chamber Theatre, a hugely en- 
joyable production that has 
recently been warmly received 
by audiences in Cyprus, 
Greece, Turkey and Egypt. 

Written by Jane McCulloch, 
one of Britain's most versatile 
stage, film, radio and television 
writers, 'The Grand Tour' is a 
piece of musical theatre with 
actors and a pianist. Each ac- 
tor develops a number of 
characters based on the dia- 
ries, letters and journals of 
those who travelled In Europe 
during the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. 

Travellers went on the Grand 
Tour for a variety of reasons. 
Tobias Smollett, a Scottish 
doctor who also wrote plays, 
poetry, satire and farce went to 
Improve his health. James Bo- 
swell most well known for his 
'Life of Johnson' got the travel 
bug, and wrote' Boswell In Hol- 
land' and Boswell on the Grand 
Tourl His adventures are hila- 
riously depicted In this produc- 
tion. Others like Romantic poet 
P.B. Shelley met sticky ends. 
He drowned whilst sailing hear 
Leghorn. His close friend Lord 
Byron, the most famous poet of 
hla day, travelled extensively in 
Europe and set out in 1823 to 
join Greek Insurgents In their 
tight for independence. He 
died a year later of fever. 

Not all the travellers In 'The 
Grand Tour' are English. Ma- 
dame de Stael who wrote 
novels, essays and political cri- 
ticism waa exiled from France 
by Napoleon In 1803 and 





Jane McCullogh, recently 
appointed artistic director 
of the English Chamber 
Theatre. 


travelled widely 
and Switzerland. 


In Germany 


88 --- 


These are just a sample of 
the characters who will be por- 
trayed in 'The Grand Tour.' The 
content might sound serious 
and literary, but Jane McCull- 
och has skilfully meshed toge- 
ther a variety of travel exper- 
iences with wit and humour. 
She uses muBlc and songs to 
ensure that the evening will be 
both Informative and entertain- 
ing. 

'The Granc^ Tour' wlil be at 
the International Baccalaureate 
School on Sunday 23 Novem- 
ber and at the Royal Cultural 
Centre on Monday 24 Novem- 
ber, at 8.00 p.m. .. . 
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American adults: ‘functionally illiterate 


By Russell Warren Howe 

WASHINGTON — "Most of our 
young people are not very liter- 
ate," says William J Bennett. 

He should know. Bennett Is the 
US Secretary of Education, and 
hls department has just issued Its 
lengthy biennial publication, 
'National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress'. 

The study confirms what many su- 
spected — that the world’s rich- 
est country, which apenda more 
per capita on education than any 
other, does not speak its own 
language very well. 

The report implies that a nation 
which watches an average of 
five-and-a-half hours* television 
every day does not read enough 
to be more than functionally liter- 
ate. 


The report appeared a few days 
after Japanese Prime Minister Ya- 
suhiro Nakasone drew criticism in 
the United States for saying, more 
or less, that average American In- 
tellectual ability was lower than 
that of the average Japanese. 

He said the US black minority 
and foreign Immigrants lacking 
English-language skills — espe- 
cially Hlspanlc 8 from Latin Am- 
erica — dragged the average 
down. 

Under threat from blacks and 
liberals in Congress of retaliatory 
trade restrictions, Nakasone apo- 
logized. The Japanese ambassa- 
dor even went to CapitoJ Hill to 
make amends In person. But by 
then the US Department of Educa- 
tion had agreed Nakasone was 
right. 

its report stresses that English- 


language skills are exceptionally 
low among Hlspanlc-Americans 
and lower still among native-born 
blacks. Educated blaks were not 
surprised by the report. 

Journalist Cart Rowan, a former 
director of the United States Infor- 
mation Service and ambassador to 
Finland, said Nakasone's remarks 
should remind the government 
that the country could save money 
by Investing more In the education 
of those retarded by the effects of 
racial prejudice. 

The country's best known black 
columnist, William Raspberry of 
The Washington Post, said blacks 
would continue to lag behind until 
they learned to speak grammatical 
mainstream English — which 
most teachers in black schools 
are incapable of teaching. 

The $2 million Department of 


Education study, based on the 
testing of 3,606 people In the 
18-25 age group by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, which sels 
the university entrance grading 
exams, said 2 per cent of the po- 
pulation was "frankly illiterate." 

This puts the United States be- 
hind Barbados' Australia, Japan, 
Switzerland, Sweden, all Warsaw 
Pact countries except Bulgaria 
and all NATO countries except 
Italy, Greece, Portugal and Turkey. 

The study said 6 per cent of 
adults had only the reading skills 
required on nine-year-olds to 
move from one class to the next In 
elementary school. 

Another 20 per cent of the po- 
pulation have the reading skills of 
13-year-olds and 38.5 per cent 
are at a 15-year-old level of lit- 
eracy. 


With Alia the USA is only a seat away. 

rmr&An ^ A 



Take off for an exciting change 
of pace to New York. Chicago, 
or Los Angeles with Alia, the 
only direct connection between 
Amman, Jordan's prosperous 
international gateway of the 
Middle East and the USA. 

We fly you there with regular 
\ flights conveniently scheduled 
throughout the week. 

,, Whether you’re crossing 
the Atlantic for business, 
study, or pleasure, you’ll feel 
at home with Alig In the 
warm familiarity of traditional 
Jordanian hospitality. 

Discover the 
Royal World of Alla. 



Alk: The Royal Jordanian Airl 
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The Census Bumnn 
earlier this year that 13 ^ 
of Americans were funcffi 
jterate — meaning abajlwii 

h«« ri S dul,s ' " hil8 f 5 

headlines and menus aS S 
their names, could not use 
and writing skills In EnglfehS 
more than the moat rudim^ 

Although nearly half ol % 
were foreign-born, mostly [ n iS 
America, this still leaves abount 
mil Ion US-born adults wK 
di iculty understanding Urn 
if It does not come from TV 
dio. 

The Department of Edurafei 
report found that 82 per can 
those tested could not estey 
the total cost of two dishes fan 
menu. 

Eighty per cent could notyi*. 
stand bus or railroad sctaft 
using the 24-hour clock. They ft 
problems moving from one cctx.i 
to another. 

The Education Department sw 
47 per cent of blacks and.ttp 
cent of Hispanics could qol fsl 
at the level required of 13-ya- 
olds. In the United Stales as else- 
where, it says, those who test 
and write poorly have difficulty ar- 
ticulating their thoughts or a- 
plaining themselves. 

Poor rural stales have ihewsl 
record, overall, headed by W«- 
sissipi, Louisiana and Teas 
(which has the highest proportion 
of Hispanics), but New York Stels 
is only barely higher, end Nw 
York City scores lowest of fit 
the nation's Illiteracy stakes. 

This points up one oi the re* 
sons why Americans are so mutfi 
more Illiterate than other Intoslto 
lized nations. 


New York City is a magnet for 
Immigrants, most oi whom arrive 
speaking broken English and oil® 
accompanied by dependents 
no English at all. 

Washington Post economic cor- 
respondent Hobart Rowan com- 
mented that the United Slates W 
always regarded its cultural ft- 
ersity as an advantage and asone 
of the reasons for its eccnwj 
and Intellectual growth, wherej 
■Japan regards its cultural w- 
mogeneity as an advantage. 

The truth lies In between Tfe 
principal reason for US success# 
that It was "born rich.” 

Few countries have s 
wealth of natural resource 
proportionately. Nations Hke 
and Switzerland, with next I J 
natural resources, hays been 
finitely more successful 11 ^ * 
United States. 

However, America 
profited from braln-drairing 
countries by its promise of ^ 
material com fori but free-w 
democracy. 

The truth Is, the United^ 1 ® 
would like to pick and cnoo« 
Immigrants. ^ 

It would love to draw* ^ 
panese, along with 
other East Asians ^ 

groups which consistently 
more, on average. ; t n “ n ^ .hare 
born white Americans, 
a tower crime rate. . . 

If It were possible 
American press w t lot . s ffSf ; 
the statistical ^ I 

mlc journals, It would ,„ H 1 Jln^ 
continuing US superiority 1 "^ 
fields of high technology* 
not only from 
i vestment but from 1 perforj" 

1 people with northern 
and oriental names. • 

Other high-suMess 

among recent Imrnlg * 8 - ^ 

Indians, Pale ®! lni f fln flaii ** 
namese and Medlterran. 

. -r- Compass NeW* 

20 novemb^ 


Foreign Programme Channel 2 from 
22-28 November. 
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Channel 
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Faa,ure Film, "One 

y j s J. arrin 0 : Jack pa “ 

^■and ChrlBtopher MU- 

SS; ,n tha aenve of "Death 

one law officer lives by 

'JudnTSi 5 108 ’ becoming Jury, 
-""0® a nd executioner. 

Sunday . 

650 Sorry 

new d^?.. Tho Stor y of S.O.E., 
V’ Durln 0 the 
H^WWar the Special 

^6 P Execut,ve (S0E) 
Eu l rope a blaze" by 

alon^Jhlf 8ab °tage, subver- 
enemv rL, BU ?T i| l a warfare In 
territory. With 
fmd (L IT 1 -, reconstructions 
Su Mvlra ^, . al acc ounts of 

■ Kioh? ts ih the pr °0 ram - 
SOE'/a-JJJ 1 *, tba range ef 

Holland 1 peratlona In France, 
aya; ; p Qoatevia and Mal- 

'■ “End Game," 


h ^bank”fh' a, P^ssurlzed by 

Jna . 3a,ve 
pejs more Inter- 
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ested in the finances of Wat- 
erman's Alex Harrington, head 
of security. Initiates Webb into 
the paranoiac atmosphere at 
the London Data Centre. 

* 10:20 Strangers & Broth- 
ers, episode 8 : Lewis Eliot Is 
summoned to Barford lo wit- 
ness the first attempt at a con- 
trolled chain-reaction — a 
necessary step towards the 
manufacture of an atomic 
bomb. 


Tuesday 


* 8:30 Mualc Box 

* 9:30 Yes Prime Minister, 
new comedy series: As Prime 
Minister, Jim Hacker becomes 
more decisive and outspoken 
but Sir Humphrey is that mucfi 
wilier, and hls circumlocutions 
are that much trickier, Will their 
delicate love-hate relationship 
be affected by the new Power? 

* 10:20 Dempsey & Makepe- 
ace. "Bird of Prey": Another 
adventure with the crime figh- 
ting duo. This week, return of 
the Bogeyman. Dempsey and 
Make- peace face an old foe 
— Keith Lymon the deadly vill- 
ain with the feather in his hair. 

Wednesday 

* 8:30 Three’s Company 

* Architecture at the Cross- 
road^.. "StoR The Bulldozer": 
All over the world people are 
fighting the tendency to des- 
troy the old. Statlpns ■. are 
turned Into museums, factories 
Into concert halls. Everywhere 
old buildings have been given 
new life. This programme looks 
at the construction of the his- 


toric centre of Frankfurt, the 
new museum in Paris and the 
revitalized shopping malls of 
America. 

* 9:30 Brat Farrar, new ser- 
ies, starring: Francis Matthews, 
and Angela Browne: Brat Far- 

_rar, an illegitimate orphan of 
unknown parentage, returns to 
England after eight years on 
the run in the United States. 
But, when he agrees to imper- 
sonate the heir to a large for- 
tune he faces murder and the 
threat of prosecution, in this 
dramatization of Josephine 
Toy's tense psychological 
thriller. 

* 10:20 The Great Bookie 
Robbery. 

Thursday 

* 8:30 Check It Out: A young 
employee borrowed the Taxedo 
of the Manager to take hls girl- 
friend to a party. A pet was lost 
In the store, e snake was rel- 
eased to look after it! .... 

* 9:10 Falcon Crest 

' 10:20 Feature Rim, "I 
Came, I Saw. I Shot," starring: 
Antoni Sabato and John Saxon: 
A gang of three planned to 
steal $400,000 from a bank. 
The three quarrel and fight 
over the money, which the 
lowmen accidentally found. 

Friday 

. * 9: 10 Best Seller, "Once An 
Eagle," part T. 

*• 10:20 Sherlock Holmes, 
"The Abbey Grave": in this epi- 
sode Sherlock Holmes inves- 
tigates a case of a man who 
has been murdered In hls farm 
house In front of hls wife.. , 


The Most Popular Records 


In The US 



1. Human — The Human 
League 

2. Amanda — Boston 

3. True Blue — Madonna 

4. You Give Love a Bad 
Name — Bon Jovi 

5. Take Me Home Tonight 
— Eddie Money 

6 . World UP — Cameo 

7. The Next Time I Fall — 
Peter Cetera With Amy 
Grant 

8 . Hip To Be Square — 
Huey Lewis and The News 

9. The Way It Is — Bruce 
Hornsby and The Range 

10. Love Will Conquer All — 
Lionel Richie 


IN Britain 

1. And You Take My Breath 
Away — Berlin 

2. Walk Like An Egyptian — 
Bangles 

4. Showing Out — Mel and 
Kim 

4. You Keep Me Hanging 
On — Kim Wilde 

5. Breakout — Swing Out 
Slter 

6. Notorious — Duran Du- 
ran 

7. Every Laser Wins — Nick 
Berry 

B. Don't Give Up — Peter 
Gabriel and Kate Bush 

9. Through The Barricades 
— Spandau Ballet 

10. In The Army Now — 
Status Quo 



Cordially Welcomes you with its new m^aaement staff. You will 
bf received by head waiter SHARIF AW AD FORMERLY of 

rocv RS ^! LLE8 ^ CLUB ’ and had w0rked the most 
LUXURIOUS, COSY, and grand restaurants in DAMASCUS. He 

will serve you with delicious Oriental and Western food in addi- 
tion to the daily Damascus DISH. 

A fabulous reception awaits you for lunch and dinner as 
from Saturday 8 November 1986 on the tones of the fam- 
ous organist VEHEA. 

Jabal Amman - 3rd Circle — behind Akiah 
Hospital. Tel. 644023. 
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puzzles 



It |a-”|* 14 [l 


Across 


1 Droopy-eared 
canine 
7 J agger 

II Caboose, e.g. 

14 "Softly, As 

You," 1960 

pop song 

15 Bruins' 
campus 

It Something to 
assay 

17 Jukebox's 


19 Actress 
Ullmann 
39 Knockout 
number 
II “You Light 

Life," 1977 

popqpng 

SI It turns litmus 
blue 

n Souvenir of 
Hilo 

SB Four-ln-hand 
SB Consumer 
advocate 

23 Parallel to 
39 Beatles song: 

1967 

93 Unstinting 
34 The whole 
shebang 

SB Declare with 
assurance 
SB Nosy folks 
IB A Turner 
4B Wrenches 


42"Malaeska ..." 
was the first 
one 

46 Melee 

47 Humdingers 

48 Here, in Haiti 
4B Detroit labor 

letters 

WPartof R.E.O. 

51 Daze 

52 Counterpart of 
Pac. 

5410008. 

55 Montana, for 
one 

59 Hall, to Caesar 

90 Perry’a 
creator 

91 Groom-to-be 
93 Pasha of the 

past 

93 He played 
Davy and 
Daniel 

94 With acidity 

DOWN 

I Place for coal 
]• — Baba 

3 Distinct parts 

4 Behalf 

5 Uniform 
9— —Aviv 

7 Tot’s 
•"bakery” 

. products 
STongwlelderi 
of yore 
• Satiate 


10 Neighbor of 
Neb. 

UPlAa 

(cocktail) • 

12 Having 
surfaced 

13 April 16 rider 

18 Yield 

22 Umpire's call 

23 Fall behind 
24' Where Zeno 

held sway 
29 Stockings 
-28 Blrdsor 
settlers 

29 Putting places 
31 The Darlings' 
dog 

33 Church -v * 
ca lender 
.38 Immobilizing 
device 

37 Peevish 

38 Spanish Mile. 

48 Makes fast 
41 Sty mama 
43 Gadget 

43 Smitten 

44 Band offering 

45 Heart, lungs, 
etc. 

51 Positive 
52SoIoforScotto 

53 Slope sight 
55 Which was to 

be done: Abbr. 

54 Small lizard 

57 Half of D 

58 Crucial 



ncoGaa ansa ana 
nnanaa aatsa ann 
□BHaaaaaaHa ana 
aua aaaa □□□□ 
non ana □□□□□ 
□oacja aaamaaaaa 
Emnaaaa qbh 
onnaaa anarnan i 
„ caa □□aaaanrii 
HiiaQaa-aaB □□□□ai 
acana aaa ana 
HDHo □□□□ naa 
□bh QranaaQaanaa 
aaa aaaa tjarjaaaa 
gpq aanu anaaaal 
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R. Fine v O. Shalmiwll, New 
York 1944. White Uo move* 
sacrificed a rook lor two 
pawns to reach this diagram. 
He has driven the alack 
king into the open but now 
looks stuck for a continuation, 
while Black threatens QxKV 
ch followed by Q K7 ch 
forcing queen exchange with 
an easy win. 


White found a real grand- 
master solution to the puzzle. 
What should he play 7 


Chess 

solution 


__ t „ K—Kt2! threatens 2 
P— iW ch, KxP; 3 Q — Rt ch, 
K — ah; 4 Q — R6 mate. BlacK 
nos no de/ence. The came 
ended l ... Qxp ; 2 p—M 
ch, K—BS; j b — R6 ch, 
* V—QS ch, Q — K4; 
5 B xP mate. 


H 0 *., many words ot (our 
letters ur more ran you 
make rrnm the letter* shown 
Here ■* In Minkina a word, etu-h 
letter muy lie used once only. 
Ruch word must contain the 
large letter, and there must he 
'it leusi one lu-lelter word 
*ii the list. Nn Dlurals ; no 
foreign words nn nrouer 
names. TODAY’S TAItUET 
•* wnrclB, good; an words, 
very good; as words, nxaoilnnt. 

SOl.l 'no.N : 

Aimrt upntite pair mire purer 
Purr part pun lie rmtiJ putli-e 
patter pear |n>uL nter pert peter 
pier pirate unite prater rape 
rapier nipt reap reaper repair 
HR I'ATIt I ATfc repeal ripe tape 
taper tapir trim trip irlun. 
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0 10 

6 978 

* 10 6 5 3 

West Eul 

♦ 5 * 7 

7 K Q J 9 6 v 7fl 

+ Q J 6 H iliVl” 

South 



ARIES — 21 March - 20 April 

Your emotional fife wIB lend to bo more 
stable and your social life more stimulating. 
You will, be able to benefit from a good oppor- 
tunity. II you are studying you will be abia to 
team by leaps and bounds. You should do 
your.besr to stay on good terms with a more 
remote 'member ol the family. You will gel on 
belter with Leo and Virgo than with Libra and 
Capricorn. 

TAURUS ‘—’■ 21 April - 20 May 

You will have to act Iasi If you do not want 
Id let a good opportunity pass you by. You will 
have a gopd idea, but you will lack the reaour- 
. ces to carry il out. You should not allow yotir- 
seH.lp be .distracted from ihe task at hand. 
Make sure you do hot stand in your own light' 
-* feave .yourself with enough room to man* 
oeuvre. You will get; on belief with Virgo and' 
Ubra Ilian wlltj tpo. and Aquarius, 

; GEMINI r- May * 21 June ■ 

You should pot piece too much treat in a ' 
person you do not know very waif. You win be 
, able ip overcome a rather formidable problem, 
but only If you, really concentrate. Make sure 
you do. not pnfk loo long without permission 
:or else you wfl get lined.. You should do Your 
beat Ip avoid conflict with a cqteague a( work. 
You will get on belter wfimoo end Ubra than ■. 
wi(h Virgo and SagfHarfup; L : v. 

CANCER — ;22 Jiifie - ati ; July^£/;'£ 

•You .vifll : td -ape^ ^fcW 'rtiora ■“ 

lhan you can reaUy a ff ora. Y ou e nti iiW notbb'. 

, efrefd jo make a jew Ranges. Now fs the , . 
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right time to make a decision affecting your 
kmg term future. You wIN be right, but you 
should not rub it In. You w0 get on better with 
Virgo and Scorpio than with Libra and Capri- ' 
com. r 

LEO — 22 July - 21 August 

You wHi tend to be rather Impatient, and 
should try to control your temper. It would be 
wrong of you to concentrate on doing what 
you like doirtfl to the detriment of less plea- 
sant things lhal still have to be done. You will 
be able to give sympathy and support to a ' 
friend who has had somq bad luck 5 You : 
should ba per'elatent withoul being obstinate 
You wU; gel on better with- Ubra and Saaltla- 
rlus. than with Scorplo and Aquarius. ■■■ - 


, ,9r error. A -matter 

wfhldh you thought could be dealt, wi h quickly 
wW tend, to occupy much more of your, time 
You should combat a tendency to takalhma 
, for granted! and . to make assumptionB Voir 
wfl! gat MTteirer With Caprfcodt and AquariuS; 1 
■; than with Segmarius and Places^. : ‘ 

UBRA — 22 September - iZ October ! 
: Easier to underetapd a prCbi 

Inm Ihfll u mol, Ah It Is M nih..n ■ V • 


thing that Is not very likely to occur. You will 

tesr&a 8801 ^ 8 and Aquariua 

SCORPIO — 23 October - 21 Novem- 

l endanc y t0 ln *o buying* 

romhiv wil?ii 0 Tv fll w,lhou, hav,n 8 th °- 

ESy t 2 ,d 11 T 1 ' Vpu should ea * sensibly 
dtot DnS SI to QO on a atrlngant 

voJr SlS^iS V?° ? real a Hurry to make up 
ffiPn V do t not put oft making a daci- 
L° ( ,^ n V°u should. do all you can to avoid 
argument. _You will gat 

MuS m?lS, P,IC0,n « 

SSSJSer ! V 8 ~ 22 N°y»|Tiber ; - 20 

to prepare youraelf • to deal 
S»^ii f mb f. rr ® S8 lna situation. If you are to 

5SPA3S5ST& 

vSdS 






•; v ■' •• ) - j! 1 ':; 


i - you - afe ''.borlno - IU L i • 


-K-i'T 

v- i > / •••;'■ 1 .••• 


Dealer Weal: GomeiD 
This deal from a matt 
between Franca and Bwta 
led to much discussion snwf 
the pundits. As you can at, 
Six Spades is on for Kortv 
South, but the hands tit i 
perfect fit and It's not easy ta 
get there in the course el i 
competitive auction, lb 
Swedish pair played in Pom 
Spades and recorded 6». Ttaj 


The bidding In the open 
room -went like this; 

South West Nnrlh East 
Soulet AxelsonLebel HsStwi 
- No No ID 

IS 2H 43 d Ue 

No No No 

South made the same R 
tricks and so recorded 11H 
Who .was to blame, do m 
think? If Bast-West had w 
on, it Is unlikely that to 
French would have gone la 
Six Spades. In any case, df 
double Four Spadas7 
The double may took un- 
sound, but the French oapuu 
maintained that the to*# 
was Imaginative and that me 
blame lay entirely with We* 
His partner's length had lobi 
In the minors: therefore wte 
should have taken out to 
double into Five Olubs. I daw 
say that argument is sfflu 
However, it .takes two to tangft 
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with Libra. . 

AQUARIUS — 2 1 January - 18 *** 

You should not be deluded 
everything that la reduced in price ^ 
gain: do you really need it? Do no 
your cultural Interests. You will oe 
sort out an emotional problem, too ^ 
fit by spending a little lime on 
will get on better with Ubra and SUB™- 
than with Leo and Scorpio. 

. PISCES — 19 February - 201*1* 

You will be more invents and W'f? 
•• you with your problems. However ^ 
pect more than a modicum Of. Mv >' ^ 
ers. You should avoid spendlnfl to® 1 ™ ^ 
on secondary matters- Your children. ^ 
do quite what you anticipated from >r» • B 
do remember they have their own^_ 
lead. You vVIII get on better with Leoai® 
plo than with Virgo. and Saglllarjus- 

PREVIEW FOR THOSE WHOSt 
.DAY IS THIS WEEK ■ . v,,^ 

You will have a great deal to do. Jflij «* 
■also be able to obtain good.rewiaa- ^ 
be able to resolve a difference dl IJP ^ 
your partner or with a member or^ j 
;Your social prestige will ; increass 
■ be able to extend your range of W ■ ^ 
will ha vd good cause to fsel a [o it 

ure,. your financial 'situation anfin ^ 

qujre a considerable degree or fri^fl 
excessive use ol credit cards. - 


By GARY LARSON 
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